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This study asks: What methodologies permit one to 
describe and analyze the drawing process and series of artist in a 
manner cognitively adequate and close to the artist's imaginative 
consciousness? It assumes that: 1) arting is an ultimate realm of 
man' s experience; 2) it includes artistic causality, idiosyncratic 
meaning, and intentional symbolization; 3) it is a unitless psychic 
phenomenon of the artist's stream of consciousness; ^) the researcher 
must be close to the creating stream of consciousness; and 5) this 
demands a special participant pbserver role. The data are based on 
collections of artists' extended drawing series. Knowledge of their 
construction comes from shared histories stimulated by time-lapse 
records of drawing processes. The synthesized information is the 
basis for exploration of modes of description and analysis. The 
emphasis is on qualitative description of the case as an idiographic 
history, not as a type. The world view and method is contextualism. 
The study explores 1) presentational modes close to the artist's 
stream of consciousness and 2) historical and interpretive modes 
twice removed from the creating stream of consciousness. It ends with 
a summary and critique of the delineated modes. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

This study asks: What methodologies permit one to describe and analyze 
the drawing process and. series of an artist in a manner cognitively adequate 
and close to the artist's imaginative consciousness? It assumes that: (1) 
arting is an ultimate realm of man's experience; (2) it includes artistic 
causality, idiosyncratic meaning, and intentional symbolization; (3) it is 
a unitless psychic phenomenon of the artist's stream of consciousness; (4) 
the researcher must be close to the creating stream of consciousness; and 
(5) this demands a special participant observer role. 

The data are based on collections of artists' extended drawing series. 
Knowledge of their construction comes from shared histories stimulated by 
time-lapse records of drawing processes. The synthesized information is the 
basis for exploration of modes of description and analysis. 

The emphasis is on qualitative description of the case as an idiographic 
history, net as a type. The world view and method is contextualism. The 
study explores (1) presentational modes close to the artist's stream of 
consciousness and (2) historical and interpretive modes twice removed from 
the creating stream of consciousness. It ends with a summary and critique 
of the delineated modes. 
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Chapter I 



Asstunptions about Arting and Setting for the Study 
Art an Ultimate 

I assiame that among man's many varieties of experience, that of 
making and responding to art constitutes an autonomous and irreducible 
realm. Religion and science are said to comprise like realms. 
Though boundaries can never be tightly drawn, at their core these can 
be known as distinctly different. 

If we tliink in terms of what Buber^ calls essential living rela- 
tionships, those in which man transcends himself over against things, 
others, and the mysteries, we come up with art, love, and religion. 
Science then recedes into the background. Perhaps I will leave it 
there, with history, as among the problematic ways we can refer to 
experience in order to apprehend and comprehend it. On the level of 
passional, experiential realities which constitute the primitive terms 
behind which we cannot go, I am quite content with art, love and 
religion, relegating to history and science the role of formulating 
descriptions of these. I need not then refer to natural science or 
history, but can dwell upon humanistic science and history. Better 
still, I can speak of conceptual (scientific) and qualitative 
(historical, contextual) description, ^ and reveal to the reader that 
my topic is the making of art (or "arting as I will call it) and to 
some extent love (at least insofar as full hioman interaction brings 
one closer to another's arting) as known through qualitative descrip- 
tion. Those uninterested in this subject and my perspective upon it 
can save themselves time by stopping here. 

Emergence of the Present Perspective 

. The approach I will take has been clarified and purified over 
the last two years — since, that is, I submitted the original pro- 
posal (June 3, 1970). Some of the plans originally laid in that pro- 
posal have thus been superceded by developing insights and methods. 
The ethic of inquiry demcinds, in my view, that the researcher proceed 
where he feels he must. I assiime that the term "grant" carries this 
connotation. The "contract" is with the topic and its elucidation. 

The Dialogue-like Nature of Experiential Phenomena 

Experiencing is something I can conceptualize thus: as foremost 
qualitative, of a distinctive form and duration, pregnant with meaning, 
but a meaning which I cannot grasp cognitively in any direct sense. 
By means of symbols I can represent its various facets in a kind of 
inexhaus tible exploration . ^ 



As a layinan, I think of phenomenology as a dialogue between con- 
sciousness and phenomenal experience/ proceeding by a kind of method. 
This reflexivity of consciousness upon the events in the stream of 
experience I see as an inescapable part of human life and as symbolic 
of the dialogue-like rhythm pervading arting, loving, worshiping (or 
what;ever verb one wishes to use for religious experience) . 

A game of strategy has been defined as one in which one's act is 
countered by the act of another. "Intention" and "plan" thus take on 
initiatory and provisional connotations, for the picture projected is 
constantly changing. Arting, it could be said, is a game whose rules 
are made up as the game is in progress, where the exact meaning of 
words or images is known only in the context of each new statement or 
articulation.^ Further, it is an appetitive function, but one pro- 
ceeding not through need but through desire.^ If intention seems to 
come from the self, significance seems to come from "the other." 
Hence we are transcended, in dialogue.^ 

The Conditions of Arting 

Lacking terms to refer to what I feel are the basic conditions 
for making art, I have coined three. This threesome should not be 
iHiduly hypos tatized. Starting at a very early age (certainly pre- 
school, more likely as early infants), wherever art is made I see 
evidence of artistic causality , idiosyncratic .meaning , and intentional 
symbolization . "Artistic causality" underscores the proactive, as 
opposed to reactive, nature of our intentional acts. The agency of 
the artist is affirmed. He is an "origin," not a "pawn".^ It means 
an active helmsman plotting his course according to his interpretation 
of in-process feedback. 

"Idiosyncratic meaning" refers to what is largely private" and 
covert, to that affective, image-bo\ind , situational meaning which 
impels and guides our artistic processes. I conceive of even the 
collective and the technical as entering into the artist's mind and 
acts idiosyncratically. 

At its simplest, "intentional symbolization" refers to the 
artist's desire to work over into materials some equivalent of his 
idiosyncratic meaning. I believe this operates through the artist's 
effort to treat properties of medium in-process as an "ad_ hoc set of 
signs" ^ which he can analogically lead back toward the base in feeling 
or imagery which is his impetus. I use the verb "lead back" advisedly, 
for the artist moves away from the collective properties and conven- 
tions of mediiim and symbols, or at the least submits these to the test 
of personal relevance. The medium and any symbols must be used in an 
ad hoc way to synthesize the situational aspects of each art process 
with artistic causality and idiosyncratic meaning. 
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The Intrapsychic Myths: Parallels between the Arriistic Scriax and the 



Construction of a Self-System 



I have borrowed the concept of "serial" from Henry A. Murray. 
Through it he refers to those internally stimulated actions which con- 
tinue earlier actions and project into future actions/ often of a goal- 
directed nature, such as skill-learning activities, the practice of a 
sport, a hobby, an art, or an enduring friendship or love-affair. All 
of these tend to be proactive, initiated spontaneously from within, 
rather than reactive. They do not aim at homeostasis; they are super- 
static, for they add something new to a previous condition, Murray 
feels that serials play a major role in the ego system. 

The making of art can be seen as a serial. Proactive, superstatic, 
initiated spontaneously from within, expressive situations stretch 
potentially from birth to death. 

The material upon which I draw in this study is in the form of 
individual drawing serials — a string of drawings stretching ar the 
least over a ten week period. The conditions under which these series 
are done (to be described shortly) lead the artist to a clear sense of 
his own drawing history and to the problem of its meaning and its 
future. Regardless of their level of training, it appears that the 
artists we observe develop conceptualizations about their art which 
are quite abstract. These are, in fact, often close; to idiosyncratic 
or individual artistic myths. They emerge slowly, at least insofar 
as they can be articulated at all, and they have great lasting power. 

I take a transactional and genetic viewpoint of the idiosyncratic 
artistic myths. Whatever the artist's existing cognitive "structures" 
about arting may be, they constitute the raw material which interacts 
with the on-going artistic serial. All that is in the mind cannot be 
linked to the drawing, but what is in the mind becomes the base for 
decisions which have to do with the symbolic transformation of feed- 
back from the specific drawing itself and from its position in the 
series of which it is the tangible, present link- 

Because the drawing serial has form, directionality and a life of 
its own, it conjures up the myth of self-identity and the notion that 
the self-system of the artist is itself under construction simul- 
taneously. Making arl^ leads, I feel, to the emergence of the creative 
and the artistic in the on-going experience of the artist* He is 
transcended; his self feels enlarged concurrent with his artistic 
conquests, no matter how small these may seem from some external view. 
This happens, that is, as long as artistic causality, idiosyncratic 
meaning and intentional symbolization are presents 

The myth of self -construction and identity the inverse, as it 
were, of events in the world bearing the stamp of our expressive 
actions, can and does arise where art is concerned even in our science 
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oriented Western world. Western man prides himself ordinarily oii being 
"beyond" or "above" myths, relegating these to erroneous and naiv^ 
attempts to account for forces and causes better sjbsumed under rural 
law. To be sure, this belief is in itself a "science myth." Beyond 
that, however, exist those shadowed areas within the mind and private 
life which somehow are not to be ascribed to laws and causes as these 
are preferred by science. Science, in fact, does not admit to the 
existence of these fantastic night spaces of the mind. Sorr.ehow, than, 
the intrapsychic myths survive, though in a formless and often ^jnshar- 
able manner. Here, again, art, love, and religion take up their abode. 
It is my contention that serials in any of these three raise questions 
about man and life which become an integral part of the self-sysTieiri. 
Serials bearing upon art and love do this service for our time more 
than religion, wherein the mythic force of images and rituals has been 
vitiated. 

Note that I do not say that the artistic serial causes the con- 
struction, enlargement, and integration of a viable self-system. 
Rather its inner dynamics parallels and symbolizes the latter task. 

The Expressive Situation 

The making of art occurs much as does a dream: it possesses an 
overpowering sense of reality while it is ongoing, and it has symbolic 
overtones crying for interpretation but singularly resistant to ad- 
vances with that in mind. While there may be "latent" thematic. or 
structural similarities between expressive situations, each is experi- 
enced as unique by the artist. At bottom, to be sure, even repetitious 
acts have this quality, but how much more so in making art, where one 
is opened to the new, the other. The very criteria for a game of stra- 
tegy or a dialogue ask for transcendence/ for that which exceeds pre- 
diction. 

Major Operational Assumptions 

The expressive situation, arting, the making of art — these all 
refer to an experiential reality alive to the artist^ as the dreairt is 
to the dreamer, as the act is to the person acting. Wher / then, I 
take the .making of art as my focus, the actual events and their con- 
text exist within the ongoing experience of the artist. Arting,- thus , 
is to be seen as a unitless psychic phenomenon centered in the artistes 
s^tream of consciousness in the unique expressive situation . To arrive 
at qualitative, historical, contextual description of expressive situa- 
tions, the researcher must step within the artistic serial of which the 
situation is a part, and move as closely as possible to the creating 
stream of consciousness . He must have, that is, indirect access to the 
artist's creating experience. This requires a special participant o b- 
server role. 
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Setting and Data Collection Ritual 



Conceivably, one could study the making of drawings without the 
environment and procedures I am about to describe. A process focus, 
however, makes certain situational controls almost unavoidable. The 
question we are trying to find answers to is not a new one. Way back 
in 1914 Tsanoff asked: "What went on in the poet's imaginative con- 
sciousness while he was writing this poem?" His approach was much 
like ours, given the different art form. He dealt with the tangible 
record of construction, the process traces of decisions, by means of 
collected first drafts. Our method is more complex, more precise, and 
more sophisticated, for we are concerned with in-process records, 
stimulated recall, and a series perspective. How this is done is 
described below. 

The Drawing Laboratory 

The physical description of where the drawings of this study were 
done is very simple. Within a large room devoted to research only, 
a smaller room was constructed of wooden frame and wallboard painted 
white (to provide a neutral background that is light reflective and 
upon which drawings can be pinned) . A drawing table with a tilt-top 
drawing board is situated centrally and attached to one wall in a 
fixed position. Above it and out of reach is mounted a large front- 
surface mirror on a 45^ angle. Parallel with this is a small window 
in the wall, through which a camera records by means of time-lapse 
photography the evolution of each drawing. The camera is thus outside 
the drawing "studio" area. 

The artist works typically on a 12" *x 18" white drawing pad. The 
paper is neither completely smooth nor rough. It is heavy enough to 
take ink washes or acryllic paints, and it responds well to charcoal, 
carbon pencil, and the like. Thus far all artists have been restricted 
to black and white media. Any black and white media or mixed media 
are acceptable. The drawing lab is set up as a nurturant environment 
which, within its fixed boundaries and procedures, will respond to the 
artist's special needs and requests. If the artist wishes to use 
larger or smaller paper, or scratchboard, or rougher paper, for 
example, we supply it. Sometimes special stimulus or still-life 
materials are requested, and occasionally the artist wants someone to 
pose. In all such cases we try to respond to the request once it is 
initiated by the artist. 

Since drawing is assumed to be a special game of strategy or a 
dialogue between the artist and his evolving work, and since the 
artist is seen as an open system directing itself through self-- 
regulative transformations of feedback (the subjective dimensions of 
these structuralist or cybernetic terms are "intention" and "signifi- 
cance") , it has always seemed to me inappropriate to interfere with, 
intervene, or interrupt on-going drawings. This constitutes, thus, 
an additional operational assumption. 
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The Shared History or Feedback Inquiry 



When the artist first comes to the lab he is told that he can 
work any way he likes; that he will not be instructed; that we will not 
evaluate, criticize or pass judgment on his work; that we will record 
the history of each drawing by time-lapse photography; and that we 
wish to be able to ask him questions about how he made his drawings. 
The participating artists know all of this, in fact, before they 
volunteer for the study, for they are self-selected on the basis of 
an advertisement placed on the bulletin board of the Student Union 
Building or in various living centers- They are also told that if 
they attend for ten weekly sessions (one college term) they will re- 
ceive a $25 honorarium in recognition of their time and cooperation. 
The honorarium provides social justification for their involvement to 
their peers. The note advertising for participants asks for non-art 
majors at any skill level. 

„To the time of this writing, 26 man-Term equivalents (a man-Term ' 
being construed as an artist working for ten consecutive weeks) have 
been recorded. Of these, all but two were non-art undergraduate 
college students with little or no art training. One was an art 
education undergraduate major, and the other was a professor of art 
known for his drawings. 

When the artist returns for his second week, the feedback and 
inquiry session precedes his next drawings. During the inquiry, the 
room is darkened and the time- lapse negatives are projected larger 
than life size on the wall. At this time the history of each drawing 
is shared through the stimulated recall provided by the replay of the 
drawing processes from the week before- Questions are asked by the 
researcher and his assistants at this time. Their purpose is to en- 
courage the artist's recollection and to make contact, indirectly, 
with the creating stream of consciousness. 

The Special Participant Observer Role 

The researcher and his assistants, in this responsive and nurtur- 
ant environment, stand within the artistic serial of the artist they 
are studying. They "study the future as history," as it were, by 
attempting to relive the expressive situation through stimulated pro- 
cess recall in an effort to move close to the creating stream of con- 
sciousness. Many writers warn against the artist's statements about 
what he has done or complain at his flowery talk and naive psycholo- 
gizing, but few indeed have tried to make contact with the artist's 
mind through his own in-process traces. Stimulated by these, the 
artist is undeniably in a privileged position. His first-person- 
singular statements have undeniable validity and meaning — even in 
the case where historical inaccuracy is verifiable. Further, each 
feedback inquiry is positioned within an artistic serial and reflec- 
tive of a formative individual artistic myth. We focus on the reality 
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of the unique expressive situation and on the reality of the inquiry 
which indirectly explores ther case the "specious present," 

as Pepperl2 calls it, ir i. It spreads forward and back- 

ward, connected with in u : s and references once it is part 

of the artistic serial » "i a some tangible form, and aval ! ^le 

for later qualitative desciiplion and analysis. 

To expect an artist to share not only in a way non-threarening to 
him but in a way helpful and potentially useful to him takes, I feel, 
a special participant observer. The Rogerian criteria proposed for 
Oondirective counseling are a start: unconditional positive regard, 
empathy, and congruence. 1^ But the inquiry and the drawing serial are 
not akin to a therapy session nor a therapeutic history. The artist's 
dialogue is with his drawing first, and his concern is with the intra- 
psychic and artistic myths that echo about his immersion in a drawing 
serial. The special participant observer steps within this on-^going 
stream of experience and is himself immersed in the potentialities of 
the artist's existential projects. The fuller the human dialogue 
during inquiry can be, the more the artist's creating stream of con- 
sciousness seems to be revealed. We are within an existential psy- 
chology whose data are of a special order. As we elicit inforamtion 
through exploration during stimulated process recall, we affect the 
artist' s* consciousness in not only its past and present but also its 
subsequent engagements in arting. Unless this interaction is entered 
into fully and humanly, it is apt to impede or direct the artistic 
serial. 



In my own case, I have come to let the artist's perceptions and 
cognitions be my surest guide. By this I mean that I take my cues 
from his readiness to go further or to remain silent, to be concrete 
and factual or abstract and speculative. I try to get as much "yield*' 
as possible in each inquiry, but this is not to be measured by the 
number of words, and the worth of what is said is evaluated between 
us, not on my side only. 

Kinds of Data Utilized 



In the contextual, historical or qualitative descriptions which 
are the concern of this study, all of the data comes from events and 
their direct and indirect traces within the drawing lab itself. The 
forms of data are relatively simple and constant from one artist to 
the next and from one time to another. These include: 



1. The drawings themselves, as coded by date, by drawing 
number within that date, and by drawing number within the 
series. Outside drawings that are brought to the lab are 
recorded with a different code and likewise dated and ordered. 
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2. The time-lapse negatives on each drawing's evolution, coded 
as are the drawings, and placed in negative folders (for each 
drawing's negatives.) 

3. The lab notes made by each searcher or research assistant, 
coded by week number and date. These attempt to reconstruct the 
inquiry and drawing session recalled and sensed by each 
participant observer. These are recalled , similar to anthro- 
pological field notes. 

4. Direct observational descriptions, such as by the camera 
operator off the front-surface mirror, or by an observer who 
watches (from behind) the artist as he is working. This also 
includes direct observations (not recalled) while the inquiry 
is in session. 

5. Transcriptions of inquiry sessions (from tape recordings) . 
These are fully taped. 

6. Transcriptions of any verbalizations taped while drav;ing. 
(This is used only for artists who are inclined to talk a 
great deal or to interact with the participant observers while 
drawing. Most artists fall relatively silent while drawing.) 

7. Faithful 4" x 6" negatives of each completed drawing, coded 
in separate envelopes for each drawing. These allow the re- 
searcher to physically locate a drawing quickly. If made into 
contact prints or larger glossies, they permit. easy scrutiny 

of a series in a small space and visual field, making comp^cisons 
and other manipulations easily possible. 

8. Prints of process negatives. These are made where descrip- 
tion msESt ijiEfer to the time-lapse records to show changes and 
the like. 

The Goals of 9iwlTTTr?iftj.ve Description 

One might v«elX- ask for what ends the kinds of knowledge sought in 
this study? Given the assumptions about arting presented above, it 
is proper to say :tha:t one cannot know directly or exhaustively the 
expressive situation. One can move closer to it and speak with both 
clarity and insight concerning what likely took place in the artist's 
imaginative consciousness while he was making a given drawing. The 
psychic events, iiowever, which are the object of our inquiry, cannot 
yield to any corrfident verif icationism. To me, it is enough to 
extensionalize perspectives on unique expressive situations, pursuing 
them in and out of the textures is which they are embedded. Because 
of the nature of symbolization of experience, of states of conscious- 
ness, it is never more than a facet of these experiential realities 
that we reveal. Hence a criterion of incompleteness is appropriate. 
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Further, there is what can be called a Roshomon effect peculiar to 
passional truths — differing accounts of identical phenomena can be 
valid. Rather, it would be more accurate to say that the phenomena 
do differ experientially to the one describing them. I accept this 
condition as organic to the qualitative description of arting. 

The endr knowledge need not be prediction and control. The 
kind of kr .viea are here concerned with leads more directly 

toward unci 'rc;tat »g, appreciating, and enjoying. Whatever reinforces 
our grasp of thu qualitative uniqueness of a given art process en- 
larges our world's potential for meaning. 

Inquiry itself is reflexive. The link between knower and known 
is such that one side of the relationship is revealed no more than 
the other, so that the knower comes to know himself as well as his 
object. He persists as if knowledge of his object is possible (even 
when this object is the creating stream of consciousness and only 
indirectly accessible) . If the researcher were completely intro- 
spective, he would doubtlessly turn philosopher, admitting that, at 
bottom, only the mind of the knower can be known. 

The nature of art making is such that the researcher must take 
responsibility for his impact upon it through his study of it. I 
have come to see that the ideal of leaving the phenomena untouched 
is not honest in passiaanal, artistic affaires. The researcher must 
enhawTe the liklihoodrjsf the creative .and t±Le artistic by his very 
inflHsnce, or else, I iaelieve, he cancels joat their potential in the 
worlds This is the e.tib';:,c I sense for inquiring into cultural, psychic 
entrtrr-es. There is a .w^'TI ing suspension c^odisbelief on the re- 
seaniter's part, so tlrar-rhe participates iE:-±he artist's effort, as 
Jiing-^ put it, to "dresm ±he myth onward." 

fane of the practical outcomes of such -inquiry is that of contri- 
butiirorto meaningful dialogue on art education. Responsible specula- 
tion^^irgnd grounded theory not afraid to deal with core concerns of the 
fielcisre stimulated, if my own experience is any guide, by studies 
likeB^mls. 

St a1»*tiieii t of the Problem 

Iflfeat methodology or methodologies permit one to describe and 
an22^!K: the drawing process and the drawing series of a particular 
arfcfen in a manner both cognitively adequate and close to the artist's 
imaigisaHtive consciousness? My approach perforce must (feal with the 
set1"1nTj, procedures, and the kinds of data described above; but I 
consiider it sound to say that the modes of qualitative description 
which will follow have wider application than to conditions directly 
paralleling those of this work. Other researchers may not make the 
same=explicit assumptions about arting that I do. I like to think 
the imndes will still apply — it would merely be a different Roshomon 
effect:. 
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Chapter II 



World View and General Method 



In speaking, as I have in Chapter I, of the ends of the kind of 
itannwledge about arting I seek and of the ass\mpi:ions about the realm 

^sa^eriencG demarcated for study, I have doub-tlessly raised the 
miffissdon whether I deal with science at all, or at least with "empiri- 
:sal science'* as this term is usually construed. Varying answers can 

given to this question. At the least I wi3JL claim that I deal with 
^ "^feilosophical anthropology" which has its empirical origins. If I 
smm3^ Kockelman' s criteria for empirical science — thematization , 
Sazmalization, functionalization, and quantif ligation, "which as forms 
:3^r-reduction lead to reductive models ob jecti.^sely describing certain 
- »i a Q of man's life"^ — then I aia not now fsi^aged in empirical 
szusnse, for quanti f^ir-ation, at least, has no lEEcessary part, in what 
X.am^ ttfae word "ob'jjecrtive" has probleHiatic assaciiations as well. I 
jjrMiffjiygwe tao use "cogn±tively adequate" -±n its place.) 

X jroginse that: it is possible to CTin kncottSsdge of man as artist: , 
sa«tiha± isn. so doing we must:, try to ?ff»s- man imJ^ss totality, for in 
3jrTO art iaak±ng he is so re^^aled. " Tbi-v^ propo ssgif ^^:iadinili:tedly an 
-TiramiT^ biat so is the natural scientffi£±3 choice -xn .^arrt as though pure 
^jviw'j^ii r rv ii-i-y were possible, or the ari -Kl,. ' s gorPT :of .gsre imagination. 
Sx itaiis effort, quantifiable aspects^ .aeEe not jesszLnom^, but the claim 
^feaitcKfie must._limit inquiry to quantiSable a^ectsjJis rejected. In 
; KTKi i:r z j^\|'»3tfcflfeed no differently from eariier antimpp-cctogists. Malinowski, 
^ar €3B8M9ijple speaks of kinds or leveils of knowlae^ewhich he refers to 
^?*=g^ "boSEies*' itCbe sta1:istical evidence, kinship; xiaijv o^sfe and the like) , 
-issm. '^flfesh"' •'(what he calls the "impcaaifecabilis. .o^ dccily life," 
^rssas^mkass^ by .3aci.partixd.pant observatrmnrm role, immersing himself in -thfi 
sdSMM' osf expecience and noting the^ ia^sivioral- acts around him) , and 
'^i4;^.elt" (by which I understaiid him irsoTini^an analysis of living langu- 
SBBfe^, irythSw and the like) . ^ 3Such a perspective aims 3t a grasp of 
::nKrt. oatalxty' of a culture. 

A certain reduction is omavoidanie. There ±s a way in which 
^aoatization and formalization are required in all inquiry and a part 
cczEi^l metsJaofe. One of the -differences I note, however, is that the 
■E^^ssaxi^ IbsaaBiiiused does not^epend 022: a thoroughgoing theory and con- 
cE^esMfcl fi^aygtem: before ^he descriptive task begins. Here, again, I 
ga^^Br ^ tJErmr of Malinowski ' s . The researcher rcomes to his work with 
'• ITrorr^^te i fl a igW Bd:. probiems , " which sharpen his eye, snd with conscious 

.^jh g. -CTg ; but he revises: these willingly :and necessarily in the 
crntsstt i^laseif.. The meaningful categories areimot then completely 
-B^; ; ate fesm ±heir content, and their functional form appears after, 
-tttt: i^efoirii, iaamersion in the descriptive task. 
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In Chapter 1,1 have referred to niy method with three descriptors: 
qualitative y historical , and contextual . It is these terms with which 
I will abide. The case I make is by no means original with me, Langer 
s\xms up the matter thus: 

It is even conceivable that the study of mental and social 
phenomena will never be "natural sciences" in the familiar 
sense at all, but will always be more akin to history # 
which is a highly developed discipline, but not an ab- 
stractly codified one. There may be a slowly accruing core 
of scientific fact which is relevant to understanding mind, 
and which will ultimately anchor psychology quite firmly 
in biology without ever making its advanced problems labora- 
tory affairs. Sociology might be destined to develop to 
a high technical degree, but more in the manner of juris- 
prudence than in that of chemistry or physics. Were thatr 
perchance, the case, then the commitment to "scientific 
method" could be seriously inimical to any advance of 
knowledge in such important but essentially humanistic 
pursuits.^ 

Sartre attempts to delineate a p^:snomenological psychoanalysis, .^s 
opposed to an empirical (Freudian) oner 

It is a method destined to brra^ to light, in a strictly 
objective form, the sub jecti'v£fci:::sioice by which each living 
person makes himself a per soar rrlfeat is, makes known to him- 
self what he is. Since what -fe^^aiethod seeks is a choice of 
being at the same time as a begaa& it must reduce particular 
behavior patterns to f undamentsCll.jiaeelations — not of sexu- 
ality or of the will to power , Js::^^::^ of being — which are 

expressed in this behavior. 'te results thus achieved — 

that is, the ultimate ends of:3HH: xndividual — can then become 
the object of a classif icatiorc, ^sn^d it is by the comparison 
of these results that we will,::^iB able to establish general 
considerations about human reslir / as an empirical choice of 
its , own ends. ^ 

I wish also to quote Strasser tnr round out background material 
before proceeding: 

As soon as we reflect on the .s±±2aation of encounter or on 
dialog as the fundamental sitnscxon of research about man as 
man, important characteristics zsveal themselves and make it 
clear that the v;ay in which em^sicical science refers' back to 
itself is wholly different froimFa. reflection in the sense 
in which this term is used in CTeculative philosophy. These 
distinguishing characteristics/mray be briefly indicated in 
the following way. 
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1. Man asks himself a question, but he does .:o* ask 
himself as total existence. He interrogates himself in 

a certain respect, e.g., the historical, sociological or 
psychological respect. 

2. Man asks himself a question, but he does not 
ask himself as he is but as he was. For, by raising the 
scientific question, man's existence has enterec^ a nov; 
phase. All his preceding phases have now bucoii.. ^ 
phases - 

3. Man questions himself not as an acosmic, unhis- 
torical, non-social spirit. The question, "Why was I who 

I was?" impli^ other persons, t±ings, conditions and social 
relationship^ 

^cordiE^fig^, the questioning: man is not simply identical 
wii^hi-CTiestiaEBeSzanan. There is a. certain distance between 
the two/ a cscfeaan standing-opposite-to, limited though it be, 
and tisis disltancre suffices to gi^re rise to the fundamental 
sirtuaiiion of ^ genniiae encounter or an authentic dialog. 
In this way all the safeguards required hy the "second 
obgectxvitT^ are present. 6 

!l2he abOTE^ i:hree: rather lengthy quota±d.ons give a point of view to 
v/hicfcnny own..^ clos^y :r elated. With Laaiger, I move toward history, 
a discipline:: i!^d&ch is::init "abstractly cocEcfied." With Sartre, I 
attend to sitocby 'Vthe^^^subjective choice" which the artist makes him- 
selfr^ persi3aa.,._jand to-iseek out "fundamentals relai:ions" expressed in 
"particular: ii^iavior:^aiterns. " (Unlike- Sartre, 1 am humble about 
generslizatisaiats po^ible, at our present, sstate of knowledge, being con- 
tent .with a -^^id -^csgHctive on the making of art in a particular 
drawing or series asE drawings . ) With Str^ser r admit to "distance" 
as an inevitable pajrt: of the "questioner Is: stance. " 

The writings off various phenomenological philosophers are perti- 
nentrto many of tte jissoes raised by this 3cind of inquiry, but it is 
beyond the scope of rfchis work and beyond ffl^ philosophical prowess to 
discuss the views Q£.:Husserl, Heidegger, JterleaurrPonty, Sartre, * 
Strasser, and others^/ as thay potentially ibear upon present concerns- 
Historically/ and ^as an American, it is perhaps more truthful to say 
that I have been in£Luenced by a lineage ±rom Kant to James to Gestalt 
psychologists to De»ey and to Pepper. Tife latter, as we shall see, 
best suitunarizes the contextualist "worid Jiypothesis" under which I am 
most comfortable. A blend of pragmatism, ihistoricism and empiricism 
seems to occur most naturally under this :^erspective. 
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Contextual ism 



The historic event, as Pepper says, is the root metaphor of con- 
textualism; and the theory to which it commits one is synthetic and 
not analytical. By "historic event," Pepper explains, 

the contextualist does not mean primarily a past event, 
one that is, so to speak, dead and has to be exhumed. 
He means the event alive in its present. ...The real 
historxc event, the event in its actuality, is when ' 
it is going on now , the dynamic dramatic active event. 
We may call J.t an *act,* if we like, and if we take 
care of our use of the term. But it is not an act 
conce±ved as alone or cut off that we mean; it is an 
act ±n and with its setting, an act in its context.^ 

Pepper goes on ±o say that we should use only verbs in talking of 
the contextuaiist viiew of the world: doing, making, creating, laugh- 
ing, and the l±ke. Such acrts or events are extremely complex, with 
patterns that: are continuously changing.^ 

Further, disorder is "a categoDrial feature of contextualism, and 
so radically so ithat it must not even exclude order." And in focusing 
on the "total given event" in all its concreteness, richness and com-- 
plexity, an uncDmmon degree of arbitrariness exists in why one feature 
is selected ratter than another.^ (Hence what I called the "Roshomon 
effect" in Chapter 1.) Concreteness, uniqueness and wholeness have 
been set out as singularly appropriate concepts upon which to concen- 
trate in the description of expressive acts. Perhaps academic psycho- 
logy has made too much of "permanent structures" in nature and in be- 
havior, on the one hand, whereas art has made too much of change and 
novelty on the other. I have veered more toward the latter, an 
keeping with my contextualist stance closer to the phenomena my 
special view allows me to reconstruct and, hopefully, revitalize, as 
regards the expressive act itself. 

The structure of a given expressive act, then, is seen as pecu- 
liar though inexhaustible, in its very concreteness. I have lately 
been fond of saying that we can never know the expressive act, but 
-thsit we can indeed study it, if only indirectly, and through a con- 
cern with its context and structure we can do two things: arrive at 
an landerstanding, appreciation, and enjoyment of it, and reflect upon 
±t.. from some more abstract and theoretical vantage point. These two 
Sims, though interrelated, are distinct and different. They drive us 
Awards considesnations of context and of structure. At this point in 
Tsa^ own intellectual life, I am closer to the context side, but I ac- 
Senowledge consictexations of structure- The very fact that I study 
not just csBue ea^aressive act but a series by a given artist inclines 
ime to a visw twherein the "form" of the series incorporates the indi- 
vidnsl prcacessra ax expisassive acts as their "content." The series 
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still remains a lived history contextually e?n' .^red, but it: raises t 
least synthetically, the kii.is of "speculations ' refei to latcM; deal 
ing with "the particular theorizing mode: the type concept." It does 
not, however, plunge me willy-nilly into the transcendental world of 
essences, as Husserlian phenomenology would have it. I skirt "thin 
atomism" in the reductive, behaviorist:ic , mecaniscic., positivistic 
methods (to which the modes herein ar-e an alternative) cn the one side 
and a "fat gestaltism^*' or an excessively narrow phenomenology, Plato- 
nist in flavor, on the ctl^er. 

Therefore, as I later play at descriptive and analytical modes I 
oaly budge so far: they are deflectxans from a basically empirical 
and contextualist base predicated on ihe two massive procedural assump 
tlons of this work. 

To return to our contextualist view, it may be said that the struc 
tures of concern have been those alive in the series or the process 
under view. Continuity outside the context has not been assumed, ex- 
cept in the weakest and most inescapable manner. Certainly any "case" 
I have studied impresses me with its uniqueness amd its lawfulness 
simultaneously. Whether the particular lawfulness resonates with that 
of another series is a matter for exploration and for elucidation as 
to what level of abstraction and what method is involved. 

Whatever the reader thinks of coy arbitrary focos on a given expres 
sive act, he can hardly deny that I deal with its real structure as a 
historic event. The concern is with behavior: observed, shared r in- 
ferred, and experienced. It<^is a catholic aaid open perspective. 

Pepper affirms that change and novelty are "the ineradicable con- 
textualist categories," Change and noveirty occur, he says, as details 
within quality and texture. The latter may be said to be the working 
categories of contextuatism. Under quality appear subheadings con- 
cerned with how an event (1) ^spreads , (2) changes , and (3) fuses (to 
some degree). Under texture ^e refer to a texture's (1) strands, (2) 
context , and (3) references . And under references it is noted that 
they may be (a) linear , (b) convergent , (c) blocked^ and (d) instru- 
mental . Says Pepper: "This system of concepts may he regarded as a 
set of working categories for handling the events of our epoch. "^^ 

Pepper states that quality and texture, tSsre basic working cate- 
gories, cannot be explained because of their ^irategGsriaL nature. They 
can only be shown or pointed ta* 

. . . the qualilty of a given event is its intuited wholeness 
or total <-TniHH i rcL Cter; the texture is the details and re- 
lations which make up that character or quality. 
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Qualities are central to our focus but do not constitute the focus of 
analysis. We proceed through analysis of the texture — the elements, 
features/ details, and the like — but not at the e3q)ense of wholeness 
(quality). Thus quality and texture are not separable. 

There is not space to pursue further here Pepper's exposition of 
Qontextualism no£ to criticise its method or its ^criteria of truth.. I 
did not seriously review Pepper's theory until tte research here pre- 
sented was well under way. Yet I find that I hsmse Jinknowingly , and 
perhaps unclear ly, utilized many of his working -^^CT^j ories, In par- 
ticular, the reader will see that reconstructios; isf expressive acts 
has paid attention to the detailing of "referCTss^'* ^tflthin the 
"strands" of "textures." Linear, convergent, . b^rwr keaa., and especially 
instrumental references have been discussed, but::aiot:;^ called such. As 
will later be shown, in the historical mode, f on-^easB^sle , my intuitive 
emphasis (and arbitrary one, in that many other i?fBfif - :sets could be 
taken) on "concepts about art and arting held byrthe^rtist in 4:he 
context of his drawing series" initiated a linear reference giving 
both direction and satisfaction to my search through ±he case material 
A convergent reference was indicated by the simiiiaxiry, again for 
example , of various concepts about arting found: iircoughout the series. 
Also, concepts held by the artist about art audi jabout. making art inter 
acted and converged (two different initiations fee: a. linear reference 
eventuated in a common satisfaction, in Pepper ' s rferrn iinology ) . What 
Pepper calls blocking of a reference occurred-, for:, example , when two 
different strands (concepts about making art: i.nu-±±iis case) crossed. 

In further detailing of the textures witidm^^a given event, we 
come to what Pepper calls "instrumental ref ererrcss.. " These bear 
closely upon blocking, referred to above. Much .jai what I observe and 
am given to share in the drawing lab comes umiex:-J;ns±3:.iamental refer- 
ences. An original aim or movement of the a rrti-si^ isJblocked and an 
instrumental episode, coherent in its own rigfest,^ tiiffifees its position 
within the larger aim or movement. 

The result is often a texture of verv ^znssifed and 
CQir^ixcated integration. What iaolds Itt^tn^ther is 
a. ZLin^r reference that persists frcoa .Isdc xzf; satis- 
faction. This is the positive dynamic :^ECtnx in 
the integration. The negative factor i^ thsr. blocking 
in the form of an inlarusive novelty--^^ 

By "intrusive novelty" Pepper means one for womictL. ons: can account by 
attending to the past histories of crossing strrandsr-^^ 

What I am saying is that most of the noi7^±ies ssai in my case 
studies of drawing are urmredictable but hisinrically —raceable occur- 
rences related to blocking of operations (txansfarmat±=ans) and to the 
interaction of dissonant conceptions about making artu Purther, 
blocking in itself is of interest usually only to the. iSsgree that 
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instnunental actions are undertaken as subordinant acts within larger 
episodes. It is at this level that most change occurs, as I perceive 
it, although from time to time more severe shifts appear which are not 
only unpredictable but hard to trace as the result of blocked strands. 

In passing, I want to note that Pepper suggests how conquests of 
blocked references became part and parcel of larger directionality, as 
in the drawing series. 

...instrumental reference tends gradually to turn 
into articulated linear reference. Contextualists 
often make a great deal of this fact ,.. .pointing out 
the dangers of conceiving the distinction of means 
and ends as absolute. An instrumental activity enters 
right into the texture of a terminal activity, and 
the structure of any complicated terminal activity 
is largely instrumental. ...At the early stages of 
an instrumental act, when the obstacle is vividly 
felt, the instrumental activities are qualitatively 
taken as rather separate events, but as they become 
integrated with the terminal texture they fuse into 
the quality of one total texture.-'-^ 

Textures can become extended — into chapters- and books, into a 
drawing series, into the "serial" as we have used the term — and thus 
reach beyond the contextualist present. These can still be called 
textures, says Pepper, ■'■^ but it is useful to , call them "individual tex- 
tures" to signify how they extend beyond more narrowly confined present 
events . 

In coming upon individual textures we are thus 
stepping out of the immediacy of present events 
into the evidence for a widely extended universe 
in which myriads of given events are interlocked 
and march forward arm in arm into the future with 
great strides. 

Individual textures, of which I identify the drawing serial as an ex- 
cellent example, accrue from the concatenation of instrumental refer- 
ences. As a later example shows, one artist's concepts about arting, 
spanning two and one half years, give the conceptual fruits of instru- 
mental references occurring in his extended series of drawings, pro- 
viding a complex and dynamic individual texture. We are thus carried 
out into larger textures, into the public as well as the private world, 
because "the context of a private texture is already some other tex- 
ture, and the two textures are thus mutually conjoined and interpene- 
trating. "18 
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E xpansion of the Root Metaphor 



Contextualism, with its open attention to the unique event, is 
unending but pragitiatic analysis, provides the requesite shelter and 
dignity for our work. Further, it remains neutral as to contents, not 
closing down because of methodological dogma before inquiry ever begins 
Into this neutrality, the lore and rich, qualitative complexity of art- 
making, and the equally complex unity of the self-system as represented 
in continuous artistic production, can enter in as contents- Phenome- 
nological description and reflective introspection can join together in 
providing the richest possible basis for analysis according to contex- 
tualist categories. The stones that earlier builders rejected can in- 
deed become the cornerstones of this new mental edifice. Titchener 
for example, in 1912 expressed his opinion that 

...•no form of phenomenology .. .can be truly scientific, 
for the reason that the implied attitude to experience 
is multiply motived and fluctuating^ while the minimum 
requirement of science is a fixed and constant point of 
view. 

Indeed the attitude to experience we have been arguing is just 
what he says: multiply motived and fluctuating. From the qualitative 
side that is its very nature. Just as in a certain view of science one 
acts as though objectivity were possible, so in our view of inquiry we 
act as though a grasp of what is multiply motived and fluctuating were 
possible. The one moves by way of exclusion, the other by inclusion; 
one sets conceptual systems between knower and object, the other be- 
gins by stepping within the experiential stream. Neither, we hold, is 
in error. Both are part of the world of knowledge. 

Twenty-four years after his book World Hypotheses , Pepper faced 
this potential conflict within the world of inquiry by showing that 
both conceptual and qualitative analysis belong within contextualism. 20 
They complement .one another, but they cannot be merged or reduced one 
to the other. He also revises the root metaphor for contextualism. 
In the earlier book, as we have indicated, it was the historic event; 
in the later one, it is the purposive act, or the appetitive structure. 
This shift is significant, for while purposive acts can be observed 
objectively, they assuredly conjure up the image of the human agent. 
All of this is implicit in the concept of the historic event, where 
there is a necssity to use action verbs — making, enjoying, solving, 
exploring, and the like> but direct reference to the purposive act 
makes this explicit. 

Pepper shows that appetition (within which we can explore Levinas* 
distinction between desire as opposed to need^^) can be analyzed in 
either a qualitative or conceptual manner. (By the latter he appar- 
ently means something akin to behavioristic social science, biit this 
is not the place to get drawn into that debate.) It is Pepper's be- 
lief that both kinds of descriptions are true and necessary for full 
comprehension of our world: 
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Though closely parallel, they are not exactly the 
same concepts. For the qualitative list does not 
automatically gear in with the conceptual system 
of the natural sciences, while the conceptual 
list does. It will be maintained that both of 
these lists are fully descriptive, in their own 
ways, of a purposive act. ..We shall take each 
list seriously as a veridical description so far 
as observation has gone. If there have been errors, 
they are open to correction. A refinement "of the 
concepts will always be possible. . .At this point 
in the description of a purposive action, almost 
alone in the whole expanse of nature, we have both 
. a highly articulated qualitative description and 
a highly articulated conceptual description which 
refer to exactly the same actual process. The 
bifurcation of nature into conceptual system and 
qualitative experience meet here at this point. 
Here is where the crotch of the fork is from which 
the bifurcation extends. 

My thesis will be that there is nothing wrong in 
this bifurcation. It was inevitable if our knowl- 
edge of the world was to increase. Once we under- 
stand it, and can trace it from its point of bifur- 
cation to the tips of the prongs at the other end, 
we shall find it to be, not a source of division in 
our knowledge, but the very instrument for its com- 
prehensive unification.^^ 

Pepper's metaphor helps to clarify the general method of this 
study. Our approach to the "actual qualitative event" is primarily 
through "description in phenomenal language." Pepper describes its 
method as "the introspective verbal description of Q by a man experi- 
encing Q" (where Q is the "actual qualitative eventl').^-^ On our out- 
line of "kinds of data utilized" in Chapter I, however, only two of 
the eight classes listed could by any stretch of the imagination be 
called "introspective." It is my own view, here approaching history 
as a model, that much more than introspection is involved in qualita- 
tive description. The virtue of Pepper's Contextualist World Hypo- 
thesis is that it affords us a unified home and perspective, freed of 
a confusing eclecticism and of the need to do battle with the other 
prong of the fork, conceptual description, with its reliance on "physi 
cal description." Contextualism, moreover, as we have outlined above 
provides us with a set of categories. These must be put to the test 
to see how well they function in the qualitative description of an 
artist making art. As Pepper tells us: "The adequacy of a set of 
categories can be judged only in tems of their capacity to interpret 
whatever goes on in the world. "^^ 
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The Problem of History 



Again, I cannot within the scope of this work present more than 
few superficial aspects of the concept of history as it applies to ou 
general method. 

Counelis^^ in a recent article has attempted a typology of gener 
research designs which attracted me because it makes useful distinc- 
tions I have not found in other typologies. A major dimension of his 
typology deals with the researcher's time/space assumptions- He says 
there are two of these: the kairotic time/space manifold, which de- 
rives from a Greek word for time which "refers to the unique moments 
in a temporal process that emphasize the qualitative, the experientia 
and the singular;" and the chronotic , also of Greek origin, which 
"refers to the quantitative, calculable, and repetitive elements in 
the temporal process. "26 (The reader will note, in passing, the simi 
larity between these terms and Pepper's qualitative and conceptual 
description.) The second dimension of Counelis* typology is akin to 
Plato' s distinction between the one and the many, or the unit object 
and the object class . Below is the typology constructed of these two 
dimensions : 



Objective 
Characterist 
of Object 
Under Study 



Scientist's Assumptions 
About Time and Space 





Kairotic 


Chronotic 




Manifold 


Manifold 


Unit 






Object 


History 


The Case 


Class 


The 


The 


Object 


Survey 


Experiment 
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A Typology of Generic Research Designs 

Counelis^^ offers the following descriptions: 

History and biography are concerned with the one, 
the unique object/event with a particular time/ 
space locus. 



Though surveys are built upon frequencies of the 
unit , it is with the class of the unique. .. that 
the survey is concerned primarily. 
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Case study is always a study of the singular, be 
it a person, an institution, a social group, or 
some other social system. . .The case is understood, 
usually, as a generalized microcosm; or better, 
the case is understood as a Hegelian concrete 
general. 

The epistemic rule in experimental design is to 
control all sources of variance and uniqueness 
explicitly. 

The above typology clarifies that the emphasis of this study is 
on the kairotic time/space manifold and the unit object. It is, in 
fact, history, with all of its problems. Whether I speak of a single 
artist or a group of artists, this is my perspective. It is obvious 
that I use the word "case" differently from Counelis. Only when I 
later refer to the case under the "type concept" does it take on some 
of the connotation of a "Hegelian concrete general," and that only 
weakly. 

Collingwood has argued that history means to preserve the indivi- 
dual quality of events without degrading them to science, to the stat- 
us of particulars illustrative of general laws deriving from theory 
a priori . To Collingwood, as to Pepper, science presupposes history, 
as the first level of description close to "actual qualitative events." 
I can hardly claim to be dealing with history as "a highly developed 
discipline, but not an abstractly codified one" (as Langer put it in 
our earlier reference in this Chapter) , for such studies as this are 
in their infancy. Here, none the less, we have an ideal to pursue. 

In keeping with a humble position towaird my stage of development, 
I will refer to "speculations" or "grounded speculations" rather than 
to "generalizations" or "valid interpretations/' As efforts at quali- 
tative historical, contextual descriptions of the making of art pro- 
liferate, generalizations, interpretations, aud theories will grow 
apace. At times in what follows I will move toward a primitive kind 
of hermeneutics , by which I simply mean that I will try to make ex- 
plicit the rules according to which I attempt weak interpretations of 
the given data. 

Organization of the Remainder of This Report 

Chapter 3 wii: modes of description of the making of a 

drawing or a series ir& » igs close to the artist's stream of con- 
sciousness. These will ra ,s from more expressive (literfix-/) accounts 
to rudimentary historical ones (with minimal interpretatica) , all 
largely keyed to the artist's "subjective perspective," as revealed, 
inferred and imagined. 
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Chapter 4 will present modes of description and analysis twice 
removed from the artist's stream of consciousness. Discussion will en- 
compass historical modes, "types" (exemplary cases) , "containers" 
(pooled cases) , and modes where some interaction and intervention is 
implied ("formative hermeneutic modes"). 

Chapter 5 will give a simmary and critique of the research, along 
with tentative conclusions and recommendations for further research. 
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Chapter - 



?resenta1ti=2al Modes Clos< to the ^tis1::.Jb 
Hrream of Cons-:^LOusr.iess 

Jpnzrr: ..art wrth na- two major assoncjtxons (the r.;^d for acce^ lte 
-dtie^ <'<t-.isr iii^acti-ve strseam of conscJ-ausness vTiiile azmmg, by m^ris cir 
^ ST- - ■' n^ttTticijiainit CTserver rel£ri±oiish±p, -rhrougrn the indirect: 
Tn<a?y»T :yf' stimiiMtsi rxocsss recall- ^thin a aurtrcnsnr setting; , 
^mr^^, -ii^.--Hiissed ±n rrnas chapter wii_. ^seem to many :3adexs closer: tc 

]rp^ t::han t:o s -isnce.- For th^s reason I have zalled them "pre- 
SEiiic^ - modes . " 

Si^i^ I will try tc :3^e disrin^rtions between-: :ihe various mcafes 
iz: fosCli^v it should ±)e rrr^ous tisat the lines dr^o??:: between theicr 3^:e 
ffi=dti±sr^.' .^d tental::::l-i^:e. At: mostr such distinct^ - as are drawnv are 
Hrr> ^ffls±: ize us to ^araarrhl^ r:a2ances between modes, f^ti^ to unique iiE- 
^Lifflit^s' 3: Esable -withmi eaci..- 

:!Dae understanding resuilting ±rom- these modes ^s closer to apcsra- 
ni^ttxiW/ as we associate tirrs terrr with the experj^^nce of art, thsEi tc 
a JcrjijcwJeoi^ which has a sxriongerrdiscursive and. -jgnitive component. 
We steBEs.'. zo grasp through insasersion ija experieaces xf a literary work 
ijotSsi eadstentiaiiLy nni-goe aes:t±ietac or appreciative encounter and 
sQUoe- residue which, ±n a strange sense, "generalizes" in our mind 
aabouit "life," "man,'' "love," "a2±:" and the like.. >^We acdcnowledge to 
oiar^elv^ that we raunotr place any defensible lo g- , ^ r T or discursive 
SEr'Uc1»is oqpon the latter residtie., yet we persist ctht belief that 
vfe .hav^e asaiieved a kind of insight, or a kind of intTrri tlve knowledge. 
Thius/ fer iihe person utilizing the modes of this cs^ter, he is la- 
bnr^ rmr fik^ the artist more; and for the person responding, he is 
mora Xlte the appreciator. The difference between these modes and 
lit^rstisiEm is largely that the events beneath the modes occurred with- 
in ^ r^l ^d not an imagined time .and place,. Tte situation, there- 
fore is ^xBore akin to biography tiram'to fiction; allthough it is 
apparent i±tat biogr^ihd^ themsefa^ move, on the one hand., closer to 
fictifizm. and on the otiasrr, closeo: the historical docunEutary . 

Jfcen we aspire to^mdirect^-access to the creating airtistVs staream 
of ccJJEEciisamsness, and m&c\ we aicfcnojrJledge the human dialogus which: 
rnakeff 1^^^ access honessr-sand possibie, we become immersed ra psycMc 
r^li'^i<«&;:I>otentiiai aniirrsE^hared i2ses±^ts which we moEe or less con- 
str^^e^i^ present:, xatii^ than ineajely categorize and ctescrae. To 
this work in moji^:. of the::£inE3des of this chapter is eacpressi^, 

li^tearj!- I have ^irefeTTCd to .t^^II: them '"presentaticafflal" to subtly 
ccrsmDte tlbat the ea^eri^rce caf rhe wents , psychic, orort:, and diar- 
liiij§3LCr ^ direct amd 3iS r^Iat^d -zo time and context as possible- 



What we have, then, is a special kir:i - -tcr zture, or a special kind 
of biography. 

I trust that it is not necessai::/ -a^ J-^-^ point :to justify these 
modes nor to persuade anew the read^ -zhi-^t t'.^^r are important* Ressoas 
why I believe them to be have been rrEesen.^-ec the iirst chapter. To 
the extent that such approaches sucr^d i '^bv will enhance our appre- 
ciation of art through their presenisnxor o: rise uniqueness of each ex- 
pressive act and context. Further,. =:^nc5? w€i laal with the artistic 
serial, they will also enhance our ^^reci^.^^ion of the unique path 
emergent from connected expressive acrrsi ov^- t::me, and of the mytho- 
genetic quality of such a path. We isssp ^ii^reciatie tiiat to grasp 

all of this we must be a part of it, ams^ o^espansfbility for our 

indirect influence on its future. fin^^- 7, as in a novel, we may 

be left with a residue which encoura3K=^^> * genexalize tentatively 
about art and life. We would not exxsi ". "o- :isinerate hypotheses from 
these modes, however, which would be s^u"j^ttL to verification in some 
hypothetico-deductive system. In facT. :':-v.r^ of the modes in this en- 
tire report has the previously mention 1 ^^f-'^d in view, for that end is 
inconsistent with the major assumptioiuH M€'- forward hexein. It is 
true that modes presentied later permir ^jmngressive abstraction to the 
point where hypotheses may be generate! fc^ verification, but at ±hat 
point we no longer deal with the reaX:::^-^' art in its experiential 
and contextual uniqueness, but with eactr5»'-«rt abstractable properties. 
I have ho reason to denigrate such eSnart^, only to counter them with 
alternatives closer to my conception or a ^tal psychology of art. 
The abstractions I feel drawn toward oid nsigt:^ permit hypothetico-deduc- 
tive experiments. 

The organization of the modes whicin follow owes much to the 
thought of Steele,-^ who worked with me fc>r: three years in the drawing 
laboratory. He developed a number of "^r^ttern types" which are the 
basis for my own efforts at elucidatinn-vpresentaitional modes. (He 
should not be held accountable for the ^y X desscribe and evaluate 
these modes. ) 

Modes of Mute Evidence 

Artists properly distrust verbalization sfcaat art, especially 
when it makes any pretensions toward e3Sg>la i ni n g^ art .or speaking ab- 
stractly about it. What is implied hens, is the belief that art speaks 
for itself, in its own presentational nmde, in its wn medium and pro- 
ject of articulation, and that no transOIaticin into some other medium 
or mode, as in discursive thought, is possible: \withoxit completely 
changing its existential and presentatisonal meaning. 

Iconic Representations of the Express i E . Si"raa± ±Qn 

The expressive act and the behavior stream and context surround- 
ing it can be represented in varying degurees of ±conicity. A video- 
tape or motion picture film can record tiae sertting and the observable 
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avert acts of thf- ctrtisx, the work in qisu:*"^- o^vclves, T^e : 
and T.V. iaavs the--:r owir f^c:uli£r qualities ^5. ; 3 i =r ;r: . as Is a.. :.:owl- 

edged by praotitimssrs. There is, for exssmle.-. :i±:i^ subtle e^ect. .f 
camera angle and -^t^F^^t of light, or ssc^vemem: a± the camezza, of 
Jisnss, of speed, --and tae: iLke.. In tbs zimse q± Ji-^u, inultipILe vi^^.^:: of 
the same event caz:. Jae "lairirxsd" into any unsmher ^ variations- Wi^_ a 
full TT.V. stuJdio'H- .rcotsnr:::;Bl, :rhe "mixiiig'' pf 3rL:.r::aple views is r-^isHEi- 
ble. In any ^vm— . , thHse: -i^sdis: , in either _a.LIirrj.i:r cr complex forr ran 
rrepresent the ry^ ^ • r^ ^'^^^ arrts and the setting ■y'^i::^^ a high degree 
fidelity. Sounds siiaEzrinc^ in the enviracnsent r£2ir3rded to accompli:, 
the visual record slso ±)e utilized. 

Such represfintatiams laay .in themselves ccr^SLtatute interesting 
''documentaries," or ths^ may he so done vithin rheir medium that thr-v 
are tfhemselves an azrt rzoiniu Xf an artistic se>'ial: iis involved, as _ s 
the case in the draiwinKS X am studying, the rt^.orc:^> become voluminoi^'s 
and rt^etitive, taking 3S 3nuch time to zaa-e^me-Tienc:^ the events as \ 
they tjranspired. T±ie±::r utility for detsilev. > r^udy of overt acts anc 
^ents, however, is unqiffistionable . 

Pxocess Representations- cg£ the Evolving; Art wggr^::. 

As indicated earlier, we have been saTrrnrl i im: time-lapse st-Lll-?ho- 
tographs of (drawings fronn a front-surfaced Tnn'rxpr- motsmted on a f orr^^- 
five degree angle over the drawing table. Siacsi xsecords, sampled either 
methodically or via an intuitive judgment ox "^ i gr r ri fi cant noticeable 
change," failthfully recoHstxuct the metamorpabases or stages of develop- 
ment of a gdven drawing. Context and the ove^t acts of thas artist are 
laxgely igmoxed, except as these appear thr:7mEa a focus on the drawing 
itself. These records, ^cmn spread before jOhej^ constitute anoxiier 
k5md of mutie evidence of the expressive aict^ iHmlike film snd T^V.. , 
t±iey recoistxuct the sact process in a moiRSb £s±3St2:sc±. way , by wa^r cf time 
Siampling ainS by way off excluding eventjs onEfcsiae tftae drawing- 

Since, again, I hawe been concerned ^-?ith tiie artistic s.e:2X^l it 
is possible to represent, a given series cf drascLnc^s iw the pl ^rzasment 
side by side of tifae dii^^Eient time lapse drawing gsaEDEsssses. Mere 
■fi^pically, iJae fxiiisheEi dxasdngs themselc^ are tiaten. to rCTresent-the 
ssries, and. each of - ^^0==^ is in turn back^ up te' in-pnrcess »m- 
pies. "There^. is^, ^f cotess, a mediuEi effect: ±n. stuiil photogasaptey a^^o, 
but it seems: le^ dtstrwsimE. than in film asr 'T:.V, 

The exampliKs rabcTOE*^ tesnmed "mute evidence," see in reai-rcv e'Lrx^ 
dence only ses th^ ancEi asiffleS for some other j332rrpo«>a. In theisiseive^ . 
they are not really pi^seEtt?tional modes 3E^lsEfid: t5» the majicr ass22rnp~ 
tions of this isGJok, f osc tinEy do not contend W2th jindixect access t:o 
the artist's strseam oif'smmsciousness through a fecial pan;icip«nrr^ 
observer . Mute evidence modes are assureiilv ii£S«)ful within ^-^is 3^:^^ :.:::zl^I 
perspective! hcw^ver, as indicated iay the px:^;£errsd pnodvitic^^?^ 
approach to th:e: artist privileged experiCTwr^e tJihrcm-gh stiB^^ilaicsd 
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p:racess recall v±Sl wo^ks &n.d T±ine-lsgise process leccrds. The uxiXity 
^ process recorsis i:&car descriptions cof commana 1 i tie across drawings 

±n the earlxer gpruiy of dxasw^ing str^^xtegies^) is obvious and un:^- 
zriisble/ bmit that iH^i^tf-T^ moves away frxim : his report's xocus on the imicrue 
;SSK)ressive act and tr =i unique ar-tistxc i erial and the way our inquiry 
iiaecQiHies a part of tMv.;-.. 

T?-ZData Modes 

As In the case -rr iconic x^pres 'rzr.ati, onal modes, the verbal de- 
srrriptxons and trar^sriptions si2bsu^;raa under this heading are meant: to 
sttand fer the evenfe riney represent: :_~.-.as direct a fashi-on as possible^. 
3ecaU2ae the term "T-r^-ffea" is bQr:row=£:C frca Bairker/-^ the reader is re- 
ferred ±0 his work fc™ a fuller serse of 3ow iie uses it- 

In essence, the ,::z3server, partirr-pann observer, or speciaJ. ps^rtz— 
xi^ant observer, uses- aimself insofar as riasszible as a neutral sensin:<r 

rsBoording instrunaant. One sifaonic nor. str^s "neutral" too much, 
±ovwBver, for 1±e use nf oneself as an J iiszurument assumes that the bias 
im. one^s own perceptrrMn is unavoidable anc.., pcsrhaps, even useful. We 
M not obs^EVe other: people, especially .xn the expressive situatiaaai, 
^ thomgh tliey are jntiiidiess automata in idtse grdLp of purely external 
stimulus conditions- Bather they appear iio us as intentional, purpose- 
ful, and pLanful befcngis with a history and wii±i a futur:*£. Further, as 
oiteerver s , yoB arTp pj=?r to ourselves, thougb obliquely, in the same man— 

AEffii whan ^ cxs^c^^n ourse .ves with xhe^ ^artistic serial, we soom 
Isarn iiiow nnucii;' of i&e -expre^x^e situsticaii Js: covert and dependent, if 
we are to descri^ xipon a Scdstory of shrgrred insights and intui-fcionas^ 
Ifevertheless^ w casEmaiad do^ describe the "bi^hLLights" of our impres- 
s±onsi of what dirafflEspiraes before: us. lltesi H^a i Lh ropologls t -writes his 
'Sield imotes./' cErrr'ratks into a. ixecorder :~2r later transcription- 

• afrH^iHw 'Lgffiit. aasid X :have cDsesr the past- f oar years attempted te: keep 
um diary eiEtries_..aEr lab -notes on each session in which an artist vasits 
tlhe ifeswin;^ iMh^ ^elow are excerpts fraam one session occurring at 
Vfesek 9 of (caoE iinifenQgraduate ' s work in tiae. drawing lab- Frank, as 1*11 
caHZL YEJMr is v-^uiied in art. He is a pxe~medical student. By tfeek 9 
(fcKsct tS2D taae lasr .wB^k of the lasual Term's work) , the observers refer 
tc3fc: tliai^ ixistux-y* in tfet lab as well as tcL what is right before them. 
T5b^ atoo risk iittesjaretations and reveal their interests just by what 
:±2afiy cosnsider sigmrSiicanrt to record, ^iir^e examples follow. The first 
i^ lay owm. The secnaim is t±iat snf a p si^otn log.is t friend who observed 
iStauk cRTer a nujriber ^ consecutive weeaas iiis ithe lab. Thm t^^ird 
tSte grcE&iaTte resaarcSi ai^iistaaailt itforkin^^ ^tli me* Figtirre 1 in the . p- 
jffinfioc,, shows tllMSi. drawiB^^ ^sfcLdH Frank - r^^^de during W-4, and W-^, 

are referred xo in tthe lato notes 
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Example '1, Zrank 



7^ov2TTib-£r 26, 1969; KKB. 



johir. raad ^ut a lamp and a tree in iLi.s rain plctui'e, 
b'c^ it didTi work out — didn't ^a^- isaclc in space, so 
he arsbed ttnssm. 

He nad iuir^ded -to p3xt an more peopiis but just caoildn't 
place -tiri^gmr. He warrbed -the smaller figuEre to i)e xurther 
hscck ±n -^ac^ "than it tzirned oxtt.. ae slso haid in mind a 
n±g3it -Hces^, with streel: lig*ht, big yellow reflections.. 
The pufidlffs were added last to cap.t:ure rthe rain idea. 
Not satiisffieci with -these. Hamds ine can"*t do (or faces)/ 
so^ these ^ers left ouit.. 

Efi iTfr-rwe the ossocxation wrtrh. i±ie snsrk drawing , 
inscEfar. ^ t3ie ^atial problem exists., imit he didn't 
triinik of t:hi:f= at first-. He wsb not p1 eased with the 
CThre liar's position. It should have been angled more 
t-2 suggest going into the wind.. 

He stc^jped us after lasrt ^Jwsek's sa^asixin and asked 
if we coilM ideni^i fy the forrms on steps and pavement, 
?Avhich I did, stating ths± thej- were pudidles. "Correct/" 
fee saaid. 

Aj£ter TO.ewningg- the sex^uence oca the .screen, h^ said 
tkat: j2± -was mnEBScted im mis mVnd tec s prior dii^scussi^na 
or "Slsttne^f^ thsat he haiS witjr T:harTe?=^.. !Ilhis occurred' 
±a tiiaa: q3yfi',LA-^t,' 3ie left last "time^, itat diz£ not rhink of 
J± consciciacslY/, ne felt, when jicawiancjr yet he felt it 
irifluenGfiaa him vdiile drawing. TThe ifea wais to outline 
BScm, boots,, etfas:. and more or Jksss dismrgage the.Ti from 
tiF? reESt G3f t32Ee:; forms ^ abstractls^ or fflatly, to show 
ths idea. tiirtJREsgh significant parrts;- 

Today he stsrted to draw a vrag^,, buit it changed to 
an owl. Me studying and measaaring it out studiously, 
nsing a paper towel as a meas^nccingf acid line-up device. 



Exainpl^ 5V girgogdc W-S, m^s&s^^^ 2^, 1969; psycholo- 

gist, 

:Er anfc ^ose vrawed his last weeit"s pradiictioi3i« a vmn 
c1 imbi Tig* stegasr leaning into a raiii s Loniu ^gaiam Frank 
-eagjressaed dii^^ctisf action; he ^^isas nest able tas produce 
what he imteinrfed. Placed one smaller figiirfe im the 
bacjcgrou23ad/ birt had intended to place SEFVeral jcyther 
f ignres iax the Jaackground. Tried a i:ree, c uii verg ed it 
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to a Ismp post, llegleciiied face and hand. Says the 
boiEJts./ lombrella, amd leaniiig into the wind arre the 
esserctial elements of tSie idea-. 

Talked about a form of depictive art whica is 
essentially flat or two dimensional- Trying de- 
liberately to surest t2ie vhole by drawing a part. 
Tiiis idea spiontarBBously occurred in this drawing 
session and Bae thinEks tfiiis idea nca^ have been 
(Dcctrrring sufccanscxousiy Last wee&r when be naade 
the drawing. 

This will be a short session, as the viewing 
and discus siom tooik soime 30; minutes. Frank talked 
more about his worBc this time than at any previous 
session. 

^giain is workrnig from inaagery. "I \was going to 
draw a vase, ibut nsow T think xt will hfB an owl." 
"WSdw, X (ion ' t ikntow liftiat it will he^"^ 

The producrtioiii ooimes slowly, wcLtfe amuch reflection. 
Figure onaly partially ootliLnedi, biat spending a great 
deal of tdme on the outline tihB little detail 
included^ Goaacltadeia 3:30. Kteat ci^iai^tleted . 



Example 3, Frgmfe , W-9V Mtowr^sabex 26, 1969; CSS. 

Some weekas: J: am silent- Oifcher w^eks the words 
just pour out^ This week .1 pushed Erank (in the 
inqxiiry) harjder than most tirnes. I. run the risk 
of forcing hmssi imto comers, and even worse my 
vornBT. He had iidea to draw a ^isxdy day. it was 
ttet way last ^ie3c. Drew a stiLck figoare first and 
1±sen filled ii), Didsi't look right- Fut in the 
steps (xeaninded M-m of il ihir^ry ,ste^^ . Drew lamp 
post and tree to fill iaait tout didii'*t like them and 
erased bot±i. SeooMi figiiare ana rigbt just a 
fill-in., likfc shark f igpucrai effirliasr^ 

He would have filled in the hsdlcground if he 
Baecd a inocSel. iBlot -^ssell pleased wdLth position of 
mzmbreULai. Wondld iiave preferxedi ikt lower to em- 
]p]ija.siLze t5xe icSa?a^ 

I asked if 2ae meanat feeling csa^ared with form. 
":^3rm?'" "Sha^s* Yes, I umdeazsfcsnd . " (Didn't 
seem to think of this sepairation of idea and form. ) 
1 inentionedi ifisite skull (W-5)) as rmre concerned with form? 
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He knew the hands weren't complete, but rhey 
weren't needed in this drawing. He jxist can't 
do them, either — maybe if he had a model, he 
said. 

Started to draw a vase. Stopped., turned to 
us and told us it was an owl. 

I pushed this week but John is now in our groove. 
Seemed interested and attentive to all I said. 
Wanted to help us. and now maybe himself . Now 
maybe himself — happened once or twice last week, 
but NM himself was impossible in the first month, 
I think. 

Several things make the notes presented above different from 
sliraight T-data. To begin with, some of the events we record are 
transmitted to us via Frank's first-person-singular statements con- 
cerning how he made his drawing, as these are stimulated by the pro- 
cess recall and our questions. Secondly, we inquire about past events 
in the context of the present drawing. Third, to varying degrees we 
intrude our evaluations and insights as interested persons, as well as 
neutral observers (see especially Example 3 above). The notes, in a 
sense, represent our own effort as scribes and historians to record, . 
recall and connect what is memorable, and to put it in a form befitting 
our perceptions. 

Even so, the notes are an abstraction and selection out of high- 
lights from the inquiry under stimulated process recall, plus observa- 
tions in the context of the lab of the drawings being formed, and from 
comments made by the artist drawing and after current drawings. In 
contrast to the lab notes, the inquiry sessions themselves are taped 
and transcribed verbatim. These give as faithful an indication of 
what transpired as words alone can do, for here there are no selections 
or deletions or recastings into different words or our memory of them. 
In one sense, .such transcriptions are primary evidence of what I have 
called an indirect representation of the artist's stream of conscious- 
ness as mediated by stimulated process recall and special participant 
observers. Here is an example from a session with Larry, which occurs 
during his second term in the drawing lab, separated by one year and 
one term from his first term as a participant. Figure 2 in the appen- 
dix, shows the three drawings to which he refers in the transcribed 
inquiry session. The entire session's inquiry is given, verbatim. 



Larry_^ , Winter 1970, W-3 

1/28/70 

B. Got into a bit of texture, Larry? Did you have the whole 
idea of the landscape in mind? 
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L. No, just the movement of the trees — the lacey quality. 
The other things I put in because I thought they were 
kind of funny — next to a sewer and a motel sign. The 
kind of things you see along the side uf a road. 
...I did the trunks first, with the... paint is it? 
...like you said, it has a little texture in it. I 
didn't want it that heavy. .3 didn't know how it was 
going to work. But, that kind of look is what I wanted 
to do. 

B. It was pretty much what you were after? You say it got 
a little heavier than you wanted it to up there? 

L. Yeah. I wanted it to be a little thinner. 

B. Did you do those more quickly than the other lines? 

L. Yeah, I guess I did. I knew I wanted to get a certain 
look, a certain openness. It would have been a lot 
better if those lines had been thinner. I thought I 
could get it with quick brush strokes but I guess I 
was applying too much pressure on the brush. 

B. The pressure went along with the thickness. 

L. Yeah. 

B. The quickness — did it have to do with the feeling of 
growing too? 

L. Mmm — I was*.. I figured that I just wanted to get a kind 
of lacey effect, the kind of thing on the trees when it's 
cold and they just — I just didn't care too much about 
placing them very carefully. 

B. It was the effect you wanted, not the details. 

L. Yeah. I thought I could do it that way — there it's just 
more fleshed out. I don't know that I was doing anything 
new there. 

B. Did you have in mind their going bacJ; along the road? 

L. It was kind of like up over a bank. Against the gray sky 
with the black trees — it's kind of an interesting thing 
when you're driving along. 

B. As far as your original idea, did it seem to need anything 
more at this point? (before sewer, sign, etc.) 

L. No, I don't think so. 
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B. It was at this point that you decided to add more? 

L. Yeah. I decided to put something in with it. I put 
in the top of a sewer — a drainage ditch, an outlet or 
something. It's the kind of thing you see along the 
road/ kind of strange. 

B . Stange j uxtaposition . 

L. Yeah. I just put it there in kind of a fun way. I 
just kind of liked it — but I didn't think it was that 
important. Then I put in that sign, and the road. The 
road wasn't anything. The sign was just another funny 
kind of thing you see along. -.the motel sign. ...the 
line along the side of the road — I used some gray. It 
kind of had a nice feel to put it on like that. 

B. A very direct way. 

L. Yeah. I don't really like the rest of the stuff I put 
on. 

B. Some more shading? 

L. Right. 

B. How do you feel about the first one you did? 
L. It's o.k. I kind of chuckle. 

C. Is it the first time you've used that (paint)? 

L. The acryllic — yeah. I like using it. It's a lot nicer 
to work with. 

B. You prefer that to the ink and charcoal, etc? 

L. Yeah. It makes kind of a feel... Oh, these are the 
boxes. 

B. This is the one you did in one of your notebook 
sketches. 

L. Right there is where I ran into trouble ... the three (boxes). 
It was grounded right away. It ran off the page in kind 
of a bad way. Not like the other one I did. That was 
like the foundation — it had a strong foundation. Anything 
I put on to it didn't seem to shake it — it didn't make it. 
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B. The relationship wasn't right for you? 

L. Once I did that I couldn't... 

B. Did you know what was wrong there? 

L. If I... had started up in the left hand corner more/ 

I maybe could have worked it down, kind of a straggling 
kind of effect, • . kind of built them down, instead of 
having them look like it was setting there...! wanted 
to have them look like they were tumbling or something, 

B. It became too solid. 

L. It was like I put a foundation on it and from there it 
could take anything I put onto it, at least in my eyes 
anyway. 

B. The idea you had before showed it kind of like tumbling? 

L. Kind of... kind of, you know, weak... the way they were 
set, they didn't look good. They looked like kind of a 
ramshackle house... it didn't look like a ramshackle house, 
but as kind of opposed to a solid brick house... like an old 
wooden shack that was half crushed in... kind of bent out 
of shape. 

B. These got too solid? 
L. Yeah. 

C. When did that happen, do you know? 

L. I think it was up in the left there. There when I put 

in that third block (at this time the negatives are being 
rerun.) I think if I had started those other two up in 
the left further and worked it down somehow. Like. ..go 
on to the next one; I think it'll show it. I got that 
one up in the corner, the top one, the highest one.. •if 
you look at those three r from those on anything I put in 
was... you see those three were so solid that all the other 
things I put on just hung on to them. 

B. You tried to treat these next ones a little more loosely 
you said. 

L. Yeah. I tried to get them to shake it up a bit. 

C. It looks like they don't belong^ the others are so solid. 
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The other ones are.. .you know, abominated. 

B. It looks like you got some granite in with your carboard 
'so to speak. 

L. Yeah- Too much structural steel in the darn things. 
They'll never crumble. 

C. How do you feel about those other three — not the first 
three, but the other three. 

L. They're kind of interesting. They aren't exactly 
what I was trying to do* I was trying to get an 
effect with more strongly shaped boxes. Those are 
kind of a different way of getting at it. 

C. They're looser, but in another sense they're not boxes 
either. They're contorted and twisted. 

L. Trying to make the angles in there, they're not really 
rectangular. 

C. The first three are solid, but the problem is that 
they had a foundation. The others have less of a 
foundation, but then they don't become solid. 

L. Yeah, they're broken up, and I tried when I started 

out to use more solid figures, but do so just by their 
positioning, by their relationship to each other they'd 
be looser. 

L. (new picture) that's the Ebervale Post Office. That's 
what it is. 

B. Is that an actual place. 

L. Yeah. Last summer, I worked outside Ebervale, surveying. 
We went in there a couple of times for a soda after work. 

B. A little store in there? 

L. Yeah, a little store, and the door covered about as much 
of the front space as I've showed it there, and the 
grays are what I tried to get because it's kind of a gray. 
It's attached to a bigger building at the left which 
turned out to be a bar, to the left, the Valiant Bar, to 
the left — a bigger more strong building. This is kind 
of tacked on. It's old. The inside is really interesting* 
It's got a scale that hangs — a spring scale with a big 
brass bucket, that they put the tomatoes or cold meat in. 
And behind it an old type of glass front candy counter. 
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C. Where is this? 

L. Outside of Hazleton. To the right as you go in they 
have the Post Office part — very little, with a little 
window, all the wanted ppsters on a little clip board, 
and all these wooden pigeon holes where people come for 
their mail. And there's an old guy that seems as though 
he was built along with the place. And it seems as 
though they'll both probably die at the same time, 

C. He was sleeping over in the corner of the general store 
and one day they built a post office around him* 

L. Yeah. And there's an old Coke machine on the right 
side. It's an ice box — no refrigeration. Its rusty, 
square, dumpy. It's a nice place. 

C. But you wouldn't want to live there. 

L. No. There's one wire going into it. No refrigeration, 
just enough power for a light. ...As you look at it, 
I guess it's on the lower side of the road, on the bank, 
you look at it and get the perspective that I'm looking 
at it. And of course there are all coal banks behind 
it in the distance. .. strip mining, and the shale and 
stuff on top; but in the distao^ce you can see that behind 
it... all black hills, mountainous things deposited by 
big steam shovels. 

B. And they have some really big ones too. 

L. Some of the world's biggest — two of the biggest. The 
road runs from Hazleton to Freeland. Hazleton' s pretty 
small and Freeland 's smaller yet. Ebervale's about, 
maybe, 20 houses. I don't even know if there are that 
many. Along the left side of the road — behind Ebervale — 
there's a vein of coal, back about a quarter mile. There's 
an old company town, put up by the old coal barrons. Kind 
of an interesting thing. The standard of living's... 
you're kind of well off if you've got this new asbestos 
siding on your house, over the old wood. This is old. 
wood. Of course it's painted. It's gray. It's old and 
dirty and stuff, but at least it's covered. A lot of the 
others aren't. I'm kind of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Ebervale. ...That (on the slide) is the edge of the next 
building (the bar). Maybe it used to be a hotel, two 
stories high. 

B. This is the part of the country you come from? 
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L, Yeah. I live in Hazleton. (on slide) I'm putting 
some more of the black on there. I didn't bring it 
down to the roof. I don't know why. I just thought 
it looked better that way. 

B. Just left a space there? 

L. Yeah. I thought it gave it distance there. 

B. You didn't plan originally to bring it down? 

L. No. I started up high and I just didn't bring it 
down. I just kind of outlined the roof, but I kept 
it about an inch or so out. It looked pretty good like 
that to me. 

B. It brought more emphasis to the house, like? 

L. Yeah. I think if I'd have brought it right down it would 
have closed in on the building. . .Like I didn't try to get 
too much dimension. It was kind of like a flatter type 
of thing. 

B. You wanted it flat? 

L. Yeah. 

B. Did that flatness have anything to do with the grayness? 
Simplicity ... and all that. 

C. One-dimensional thinking... 

L. I don't know. I think the first thing I did in the 
picture. .. yeah, I remember now... I put the window up 
on the top there. I don't know why., Maybe I wasn't 
quite sure I was going to do that picture. I just kind 
of (makes "one, two, three" noise and gesture) . And 
everything kind of went around it from there. ...Anyway, 
I kind of like the looks of it. It has all the things 
I really ever wanted to show about the Ebervale Post 
Office. I didn't think about bringing the eaves out, 
or trying to make the door look like it has a step... 
and the mountain there... 

B. It all goes with the feeling of the Ebervale Post Office. 

L. I'm not exactly sure* I don't know if it's all that 
way, or just kind of the feeling I got that day... kind 
of the image. in my mind. I'm kind of satisfied. 
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B. Does this one work more for you than the first one.- 
L. They're like two different things. 
B. Not comparable? 

L. No. I was concerned with a different kind of thing, 
kind of an image of a feeling. Over there, with the 
trees, it was more of a visual thing. The branches, 
in the winter, are so stark, it's such a powerful, 
striking thing. I just wanted to try to get that. 
And after I did that I just added things like you 
might see. . .scraps. . . 

B. On the negatives, the trees seemed almost complete in 
themselves; but you wanted to show the contrast — the 
way you experience these things. These are a part of 
the environment too — the way you come upon it. 

B. The third one is more a problem in characterization, 
was it? 

L. Yeah, that was something more that just stuck upon 
me. Like I said, the mood way... I was doodling and 
all of a sudden there was something there. 

B. The image wasn't there at the start. 
L. No. 

C. Actually, you started out with a square, almost like 
the second one. It might have had a relationship to 
the squares, but you didn't want to follow it? 

L. I don't know. I remember now, when I first did that, no. 
2, maybe I was just doing flat stuff. 

B. That interests you, the idea of showing something flat 
like that? 

L. Yeah. If I did more of them, I might get some idea of 
what I was doing and why. 

B. Do. you think these coal mountains had any relationship 
to making it flat. 

L. I put those in that way to keep them back. They weren't 
supposed to have any dimension. Kind of a flat behind 
flat. 

B. That's what I meant. 
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The above transcription shows some of the subtle interacrions be- 
•osHesn the special participant observers and the artist., It is not my 
-324!53Hit to discuss these here. Rather, I have wished to give an example 
XI? -assrbal material, indirect and direct, but the one not completely 
a^^able from the other, which acknowledges three things: the need 
for the artist's first-person-singular stateraents concerning his work as 
stimulated toward recall of process; the need for special participant 
observers whose role is toward appreciation and understanding; and the 
admission that as special participant observers we are a part-of the 
artist's drawing series, even if in an indirect way (that is, in a way 
claiming no causal relationship between our reflections with the artist 
and what he subsequently does.V*. It is important that our entry into 
the artistic serial in no wav ^surp artistic causality, idiosyncratic 
meaning, and ±n±siitional symbi>vlizait.ion on the artist's part. 

FljT'Sr'^erson ^Wrjniar Narrat-ro^a 

.ilone of examples presented under the various alternative modes 
:rp^rgtfn^ed in ttarrgr report is: purely fictional. Each is based on sources 
:i2^:saEMence aani. inf ormaticni like those listed above under mute evidence, 
"teyrimztes, and Ircanscriptxons of inquiry sessions. In this section we 
wzHmsjcplore th& kind of insight possible through the imaginative ef- 
&E:fc-3D rewrite: ttihe available information on a drawing's evolution as 
.1 ni!n ii nijjl > the artist were thinking to himaelf as he works, 

If coursfiL, just what that thinking is like neither the artist nor 
OV0: acvjuttflulated information can tell us -with certitude. Hence I refer 
to tfet..3 effort as one of imaginative reconstruction in the subjective 
or iBr^r^am- of -consciousness mode. 

Several years ago, my research assistant., a visiting psychologist, 
and I «each :±2iied, one at a time with no one else present, to verbalize 
as :ft#teirally as possible as we drew. We concluded that the process 
wsB: amnatural, irnterfering with the on-going drawing. Even so, my 
curiosity impelled me to go back and listen to the tape I had made 
while drawing. I was working on a tree series motif. It seemed to 
me that verbalizing strongly affected what I did. The associational 
chain of words seemed to make my drawings string out, usually unfin- 
ished, from one exploration to another. Purely aesthetic considerations 
(whatever they might be) , as less verbalizable aspects of drawing, 
yielded to verbalizable goals or criteria suitable for evoluation under 
the guidance of my feelings of emerging qualities of the works. Here 
is an excerpt about half way through the tape: 

"Working wet on wet is not completely the way I 
want it. ..Better now. Can't be too wet...Hmm. Having 
trouble here with the ink. Something I'll have to 
play with more. What I'm after here is some way to 
suggest the feeling I got when I saw the pattern on 
the road... of tree branches in the moonlight. That 
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pattern is relatively vague... s=rc random. But vague 
and random in a curious v;ay. A^xn, I guess I'm thinking 
of a possible pottery decoration, but don't need to... 
Scrubbing around a bit helps there. In this case it's just 
the opposite from the lacey ts^s. Probably how to get a 
feeling of definiteness witiiasasr being definite. . .and a clear 
pattern without having a clessr ^latssrn visible. I find it 
hard to verbalize. In this shouldn't be recognizable 

to any great extent. (inaudxicils jsiratement) . ..-I seem 
to be working more on ef f ects is:^ "5iEt: on wet. I don't know 
what to say... of course you izaiiLld reason you're now getting 
more into the effects of walsr arad so forth... that doesn't 
work. . .Nothing it helps to TOsiJcblxze- Verbalization places 

me on a different plane of . rf}hr4 'rsfi:\ mostly ... It' s getting 

some of that quality now. . ..cff^ iaoiciang on to that pattern, 
but being quite elusive, sinaoiEiaitsnfisj^.. . .Zts structure is 
almost root-like in its tangle^*. fjinssaaiLlajlie statement) . 
And I felt it... out of nature-^.oot: of a: walUk. The running 
water has something in commoxL vwdtii zzti,. laecanse it flows... 
and the light f lows. . .Well. . .:£rnr whartiiat's worth. I*m 
not completely succeeding. It :s±±UL i&lps to objectify 
it, anyway. Medium is appropri.a±e xn a way. It might be in 
the case of the (inaudible) taree shapes — the brush might 
do better in establishing the general flow. I'll try just 
a few branches... I goofed a bi±u.. .1 think it does work... 
a little heavy handed... but tiiet^'s something in the general 
feel I like.. ." 

Perhaps this just indicates th^ X'm quite verbal, at least under 
a first attempt at talking aloud whiM ^OTorking. The dots in the trans- 
scription indicate pauses. Maybe if .1 :rDrd this more, the pauses would 
be longer, because I would not feel the need to speak all the time. The 
inaudible areas of this short transcription suggest that some of the 
speaking is close to "inner speech" and na± articulated clearly enough 
even for a sensitive microphone* 

I present this material first, becaaise^it g±v^ one slant on the 
unanswerable question concerning what form £trst-person narrative re- 
constructions should take. The direct "aul±iorship" of acts and the in- 
direct authorship imaginatively reconstructing the authorship of acts 
are different affairs. We draw a drawing, possibly accompanying it 
with rudiments of inner speech. We do not talk a drawing, accompanying 
it with only rudiments of drawing. It is what might be called inner 
drawing, actual drawing, inner speech and transformational, analogical, 
and evaluative thinking linked with drawing that are our concern. It 
has been assiamed that purely external perspectives on drawing desensi- 
tize us, making us forget that each drawing is a unique series of acts 
taking place within one person's drawing serial, in a definite time 
and place. We can attempt to "come near" to its reality as a psychic 
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event by moving as close to the '* authorship consciousness'^ as possible, - 
via our role as special participant, observers. 

Let us look at sx\ example of rw t m struction in the f jLrst-person 
singular mode. The example given is :that of a college undargradua^te 
young man who has returned to the cfeawing lab for a third -term (inttgs 
weeks). He had first come in Fall JL9:68, then returned in Winter l^'^'ti. 
and in this example has ^ust begun -fihe Spring 1970 term* "Eiie inxoj£**a~- 
tion upon which this reconstruction: ±s built is a transcxTiF^ion err 
feedback inquiry, but in this ins tamTce the stimulated rezyil ^ is uaHnedi- 
ately after the drawing was made aaad is via a videotape x^ii^lay of t±iEE 
entire drawing. I have chosen this instance in the belief :rhat u ia r h 
of the aut±aorship feeling might arxHe in t±±s setting tS^i where the 
recall is delayed and where it is stimolataeia JDy time-lamaa^ photo g r raph s 
only. tTgffter e s t ingly g this studE33t;discussas his prefeEsance for de- 
layed. jiaECaJLl via the; ±iiBie-lapse p&Etto533p88SP on the same ^auscriprtion 
f roia ^mdicjai I draw irg^ iMformatiocu. ]In iiis ^roev, the delayed recall is 
more heJ^ifial: HHte the idea erf ^laintiasi: and going ssmy from it, 
not s^Y±Dia§ too mimrh, Stflrn the engine off and let it spin. . /The only 
thing I'm concerasBd aibBsnat is thai: the T.V. doesn't hinder a. kind of 
thoughtful., emcxtzEnnal-^iaBflectiiDn after doing it... a kind of soul- 
searching 'how ::Sd :it: work'? ^How could I have done it otherwise'? 
...This way migfet be^arEcall oxQy. I don't say anything on my own. The 
other way, mayfe. ±hiT«[]R just kind of jell... It's easier this way. I 
can come ant vnitQ3:.:soine fresh things about when I was working." The 
last statement-isnng;ges±s the appropriateness of the immediate recall 
via videotape :faar ±he :present purpose.) Figure 3, in the appendix, 
reproduces the dnscSBwing which the example below attempts to relive from 
subjective angle.. 

"Let's see.....-I'd Xike to tr^ to get tiiat iaad downtown 
Baltimore feeliiig. I can see ±t* How to iasagin? Like I'm 
right in the middle, everything stronger l:Tifwr me. But how 
to get it on the page? What lines to hapag :±t on? They 
need to fan out like. Guess I'll jiast jximp in. Stronger, 
bolder strokes. There... 

Better watch how I mix the black and whiifce paints. 
I'll lose that grunginess of outdoors against that black, 
black inside feeling— rthe bar, the strip show. The black's 
gotta count. . . 

Those bars are darker than anything I've ever seen. 
Evil. . . terrifyingl Maybe with some sticky white paint 
here. . .thick. Laid on. But what's a white sidewalk doing 
in Baltimore? Dirty it up a bit. ' 

Now v^Hat to do? The angle's* not quite right. Seems 
I'm up abdve.it, damn it. I just c^an't handle the technical 
stuff. Let's get what it'll do anyway. That p^int mixing 
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is helping. Jfiaybe if 1 used different brushes for each 
different coJmr and ciianged them. Three different shades. 
black, white, mrays. I'll give it a little touch of white. 
Maybe if I draw this outside dooramy here, just to high- 
light it with a li±l:le bit of whi'te...not so's it's notice- 
able, lancst it Jvast kind of works tm the eye in an unconscious 
my. 

Leltr^s taiee a look. Geez, thar:: looks impressionistic 
aimost- Didn't mean it to. Realiii^y want to be more literal. 

Ifhsic: bar door really struck me. Don't want to pin 
it #o^w!n irat it's gotta be there, ^'s for real. How to 
giBt 'zhe. xight strokes and the £eei±Lng. They gotta catch 
the 9topes. Well, it's better tSmm when I started painting.. 
tr^o'q to paint it gets you more aware. Like that dumb-ass 
feel-i^jfvg ^faoncfc the- -grass on the HUB this morning — really 
green, and tiie lisiiapes in it. Baltimore's just the opposite. 
Those forms were too much for me. Only broken down whores 
and iatims ±hat drink. What were they drinking? Adrura port, 
or sometiiing like that. Broken down people. Broken down 
town. That's all you see 

"ll^ere,.. .a biiX&aaard beside the bar. Don't have to 
see it too clear* '*jNaked show." And another black door. 
It vsasn' t:-:^eally. But everything you walked into was 
black. . .Surrounded by darkness. 

Now, tiles e grays. . .Wait, they don't go with the rest 
of the pirrtTore.. Break it up a bi±.. 

Take anothsr look. What shotuild. go up "there in the 
left? I don't iknow what would bring it together. 

Just, some building above the bar. First floor, 
second floor — I don't know what's up above. But..<.from 
the ground up it's dingy. Not too much definition. Just 
surrounding walls. The blackness, the dinginess. . .That' s 
the whole thing. Smog in the sky. Don't even have to 
look up, it's tirease. It's on you. 

This sure shaarpens you up. You have to get right 
to it.. .±ace to face with a visual problem. Can't just 
be some vague, undefined thoughts. Don't know what I'm 
r e al l y doing when I'm drawing, but I've gotta be more 
aware of my feelings, perceptions. 

There, a window. . .kind of. Don't know what I had 
in-aoiaHd. A big, old window. Kind of interesting like 
that on the second floor. All over the place and all 
different. Maybe it'll tie things together some. 
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Here belc3W...thE eye-catching; stuff. Then those other 
vagraer things on top.. 

Now, some marks on this sect? on. Those dash maxics. . . 
worJcs Fomehow^ Don't know whai: l-t suggests. Kind of 
impressionistic. Need some different: shape in there. 
Maybe like asa old hrownstone. Tte b;xildings are all 
different. Bi f ferent , but no clean <fefcail. There, with 
the qbigger isacnsh. Hey, I oan lay tfaerse different brushes 
on efflich othaer. Winite windcaw shaaie vdrtit this , some jabs 
of hiack heas/ miixes right on tiae page. Beats one brush, 
lite beforae. 

Woops, :t3DO runny there on that door. I'll wipe it 
off .with sonag toweL. There. That scrap paper helps 
me Jftsep it not too runny, not too heetvy^ 

Better study it now. Want it ta be consistent. Not 
too literal. 

That wh±ite paper there ' s disturbing- Some white and 
gray on it. Now, touch it up a bit. Geez, it looks too 
impressionisctiic. Stilly it'll be too broken up if I get 
too definite. Let it flow a little vague.. Tlaose empty 
spaces still i»ther . me. Arafi a little more black on the 
window. . .that -blaclkness underneath the shades^ Just like 
in the bar. Hmm. . .^sisteLte paper changes with ':s!^n white paint 
on it. Works betlsar-. 

The blackness Inside is the controlling type thing. 
Hard with just three colors- Maybe with more I could 
concentrate on using the blacks here end here and here... 
make them stand out more. 

There. There's a lot I can't do like I want. But 
it is Baltimore mood." 

In rereading my exainple/ and even comparing it with my own earlier 
effort at verbalizing when drat^ng, it occuass to 'me that the narrative 
could be tied more closely to drawing acts inhan 1 made it. To give 
the reader a different El^or, therefore, X am jLncluding another 
example. This one is concerning a drawing by the same young man, this 
time from his first :term :in the drawing laboratory. The reconstruction 
was done by Steele. Figure 4, in the appendix, reproduces the draw- 
ing in question. 

"Let's see, maybe I'll try that old shoe ... that ' s 
it — down to here. No, a little longer. O.K. Now 
it looks like the toe part. Hmm, let's see — I wonder 
how you are supposed to show leather. Hell, I can 
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see right away I'm hcTving trouble. I don't know h^DW 
to master the technique the shadow in the leazhar, 
I can see right — I can't make the smooth that, oh — 
it's so flat. Well, that"s feeble! Maybe like the 
ball — like this — it waald have been a I^t better 
if those lines were thiimer.* Guess it was too much 
pressure with the hand. Plotting in a second figure 
here for tlie shadow — thait seems reasonable. 'liliat's 
not as stubby — guess some more. 

How would you iixdicate light — how do they want 
to indicate light with black pea lines? Here in the 
sense from this ctngle, maybe dott't see a distiiict 
line. Here again I can't produce what's out there 
Maybe I should have tried the cixair. It has sin^lji:^ 
lines — try with less ink to modify this line a 
little bit to indicate a small mound. That's not 
what I wanted. There again I wish I kiaew the technxmce 
to that high spot on titie paper, Maybe jnast s iaroksn 
line along here — tha±'s mraim what I waTTifrCTfi- 

I wish I coiald capturn^ some of that rii\m shrae look. " 

One of the piroblems I sense an first-person nnaxxative, reconstruc- 
tions is a kind o€ r.ed.uctionisan taanavoidable e^w fere.. Perhaps re- 
peated efforts woold make me itnore: stensitive. In tr^ring to relive a 
drawing, from ins±de as it were, tiae serial perspective is broken, and 
we may end up with what is directly action related and what is easily 
verbalizable or sharable. For example , I cannot transmit any of the 
sense of wonder and mystery that made that tree hTraTOrh tangle pattern 
in the moonlight on the dirt road sc memorable: to ittfe: that I wanted to 
try for it again amd again — in a poiltttery decoratixnm with a sensitive 
brush held, on tb& end of a three foort pole, or is: wet on wet ink 
explora±i!on of tte transcrip1d.on. □Ln like manner, :the artist's feeling 
about down-town Baltimore, when he ^werrt tJiere £or a physical examination 
prior ±o induction into the army, and how all :of this. :f it into his life 
problems and projections, is not communicated iDy too- close a hold on 
one drawing process. Such efforts as these can conoisal as well as 
reveal. "Tell all," someone has said., "but not: the song the Sirens 
sing;" lest, I suppose, one would not: believe it himself. Seen only 
as a mode, that is, apart from some Xarger purpose, such verbalizations, 
too, can be reductive. 

I had to chose, however, between the possibility of distortion 
and reduction on the one hcind, and giving no examples on the other ^ I 
have chosen to risk examples, though so doing renders me vulnerable. 
It is my hope that, poor as they may be, they will offer a less pale, 
more human shadow than current circumlocutions in our literature. The 
probable solution to this problem lies in the more full-blown artistic 
serial history, where this mode is only one of a number of presenta- 
tional and interpretative devices r and where the problem of what the 
knowledge is for becomes a conscious issue. 
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The Multiple Consciousness Narrative 



In the sketchy examples above, it is obvious that we are not really 
limited to the artist's stream-of-consciousness but rather deal with 
some representation of it at further remove from it. Even when I mum- 
bled aloud into a microphone as I drew, this was so, for I responded 
to my own verbal feedback, and one of the difficulties I encountered 
was how to counteract the string of verbal associations occurring above 
my drawing, as it were, and not in^ it. So even in this case multiple 
viewpoints were engaged. 

Here, however, we wish to explore briefly the possible advantages 
of consciously extending viewpoints. In the information I draw upon 
for my reconstructions, I, my assistant, the drawing studio, and the 
like, are all ingredients, in' addition to the artist's direct drawing 
processes and those same processes as we can indirectly approach them. 
We have, in short, multiple consciousnesses at work and in interaction 
already. We only need to tease them out and, intertwine them freely 
for the richest reconstruction possible. 

An interesting side issue appears r. Were I a real literary artist 
at it, perhaps I would do as well, or better, unhampered by the search 
for a tangible base of information upon which to erect my reconstruc- 
tion. My spontaneous insights, my imaginative immersion in the artist's 
active person, and the like, might carry more conviction and feeling 
of truth as a literary projection, than the more passive historical 
desire to probe, amass evidence, and reconstruct. This I must admit, 
and with it the likelihood that my low ability in the modes discussed 
so far is a function of my combined desire to understand and appreci- 
ate on the one hand, and to ameliorate the condition of that which 
I study, in addition to achieving a kind of knowledge (or nonabstract 
theory) , on the other* In short, dear reader, I cannot give you good 
literature. I aspire more to give you good psychology and good art 
education. (And, of course, even in the latter two cases, I would 
have to add "of a particular kind.") 

The example which follows, however, is a simple descriptive 
narrative, utilizing material from various points of view. It is pre- 
sented largely from my point of view (at least that is .what the "I" 
implies). I have changed the names of the artist, the visiting psy- 
chologist, and my assistant. The three drawings mentioned in the 
example are shown, in chronological order, in Figure 5, in the appen- 
dix. 

Dr. Hamlin from Psychology came to the drawing lab 
for the first time today to watch Frank drawing,. I was 
a little uneasy, not knowing how Frank might react to a 
new observer, and may have projected that. Bill, my 
assistant, was out. I fumbled about trying to get the 
negatives in the filmstrip projector the right way. 
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Finally, the image was on the wall of the darkened room. 
Bill came in just after the series of negatives started. 
He greeted Dr. Hamlin. They had a little chitchat while 
we got resettled, and I went to my preferred place, on 
the bench, between Frank (on the drawing stool) and the 
white celotex wall where we projected the negatives. 
Bill took over the projector. 

Last we.ek Frank had brought in an oak leaf to draw. 
The idea to do so was suggested to him by what an art 
major friend had to do for a class project, he told 
us. His friend had started with pine needles, but she 
went back to a leaf too. 

When I took the time-lapse photos last week I 
observed the stages of Frank's drawing through the 
little window behind which the camera is mounted out 
of sight. (The photographs are taken from a front- 
surface mirror mounted over Frank's drawing board on ^ 
a forty- five degree angle.) I was frankly surprised 
by Frank's skills in rendering the oak leaf. His first 
drawings (the first two weeks) were quite primitive, 
compared to the realism of the leaf. He was; able 
to modulate the light and shade, show variations in 
contour and contour shading — the shadow of the leaf 
on a flat surface. I noticed he put in the fine 
veins first, but they became almost indiscernible 
after the first shading. Frank had said that this was 
what he we.s after — a 3-D look. He was able to 
concentrate on the goal of depth. Two weeks ago his 
mind had wondered as he tried to draw the squirrel 
in an oak tree, from memory. 

Today with the negatives projected in order on 
the wall, Frank wasn't saying much. He verified 
again that the ribs went in first, then the outline • 
lightly, then the details of the outline, the finer 
veination, some shading, and finally more shading 
with a softer pencil. It was hard to follow the 
negatives at first, because tlrie pencil lines were 
so light. Frank said he didn't prefigure how he'd 
do the leaf, or that he'd add the shadow. I learned 
that the sharpest detail and veination was mostly 
where the light hit the leaf. 

"Putting shading in on the side of the fine 
veination, you lose some of the detail, is that 
right"? I asked* Frank said it didn' t concern 
him that the veins were mostly lost with the shading. 
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"How does it look after a week's lay off?" 
Bill asked Frank, 

"O.K. I don't know/' he replied, 

"What's up for today?" Bill continuedo 

"You got me I" answered Frank. 

"I didn't mean to get you/' Bill said, trying 
to ease what might have seemed like pressure on Frank 
to produce. 

Bill and I went to work, busying ourselves with 
chores related to the room. Dr. Hamlin seated himself^ 
with notepad in hand, to Frank's left, in the rear* Bill 
and I fell into conversation about articles we were 
reading. 

. Hamlin took careful notes of what followed: 

Student thinks approximately 10 minutes ^ Thrice 
turned pad horizontally: marked, erased. Began to 
draw. Curving line — outline. Worked within outline r 
Erased portion of outline and retraced. Began to elab- 
orate on outline at "top/' (Took first picture after 
5 minutes. ) 

Still working on "top" of outline. (picture, 2 
minutes) 

Studying the sketch. (picture, 2 minutes) 

More detail "inside" outline « (picture, 2 minutes) 

Studying sketch — more fine detail, on lower 
edge — shading. 

Studying sketch — working at right side — working 
at left side — emphasizing small detail, shading work. 

Ponders quite a bit — pencil work is little by 
little. Chin on hands. Jiggling knees on stool. Picture 
seems to be evolving bit by bit — out of thin air. 

Working on shading bottom edge. 

No clear idea of what he wishes to draw? Evolving 
from his behavior itself? 
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Head on arm; much squirming. 

Pencil tapping. Shading, (E's continue to talk 
in background.) 

Pencil work at bottom of sheet. 

Thinking, pondering. Not looking at sheet? 

Shading behavior. 

Left upper half — new outline appears. 

Heavily shading this new figure. 

New outline "sketched" — rather hesitantly, 
UL of page, line continues to right and back toward 
left. 

(appears to be a fish,) 
Erasure. 

Studying drawing. Long period of 2-3 minutes. 
More shading in figure at UL. 

Vigorous shading . 

Tapping cheek. Squirming. Erasure (pencil 
eraser is almost even to metal ferrule) , Great deal 
of erasure — more than a minute. (No pencil sharpening 
yet.) Uses brush to clean drawing. 

Shading at right. Erasure in same area. Much 
erasure — UI and UR. (55 minutes since session beganO 
Erasure continues. Studying the page. 

Erasing? or Smudging? Seems intentional smudging. 
Told it's 3:20 but he can work as long as he likes. 

Frank decided to stop work. He was about finished anyway. 

"It's a shark picture," he volunteered before leaving. "I've 
been dissecting a shark in anatomy class this week." After a brief 
pause; "I couldn't remember how many gills there were. It made me 
really mad at myself." 

We learned that Frank had not intended to draw the other three 
sharks. They just came in — perhaps, he mused, because the tail of 
the front big shark ran off the page at the right, he brought in the 
tail of another on the left. Then followed other sharks, in planes of 
space. He got the image of them then in a murky ocean setting. "They 
look like ghosts in the background," he said. 
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He had used the blunted eraser end to smudge out the original 
sharp outlines. The sequence was as Dr. Hamlin recorded it, but now 
v/e had the intention behind it: outline, detail, shading, spill-over 
shading (to suggest distance and water) , smudging and blurring, Frank 
even blurred out the rock,_flpwer and seaweed details, and the large 
foreground fish to a degree, to show the water medium. He was dis- 
turbed about the open water areas, not knowing how to represent the 
water itself when not on an object. "I'm sure an artist would have a 
v;ay to handle it." Then, too, the picture lacked a clear demarcation 
between ground and water (even though a rock and flower were shown) . 

"I really don't know if I'm any use to you, nor what I should do — 
what T could do to help from your point of view," he said apologetical- 
ly. VJe tried again to assure him we had no expectations about what he 
was to do and that from our point of view he was doing fine. 

After Frank left, the three of us discussed Prank's method of 
doing an object in detail and then transforming it by some other opera- 
tion — for example, the leaf veins, then shading and losing them; and 
the fish detail, then smudging and rubbing it out, Dr, Hamlin thought 
this might come from Frank's biology backgrounds This seemed plausible 
enough, but later evidence failed to support this hypothesis. I found 
a kind of structure and charm in the thinking processes Frank seemed 
to be using. It reminded me of Lowenfeld's haptic blind sculptors 
who made the eye socket, entered in the eyeball, then put the lid over 
it. Even though later transormations hide much of the earlier prepara- 
tory v;ork, a kind of honest structure is there, underneath. 

Literary Psychology 

Under the general heading of presentational modes we have moved 
from mute evidence and direct T-data to reconstructions close to the 
artist's subjective angle, then to many angles or many consciousnesses 
.as they surround a unique time-^space artistic process. The "otherness" 
that creeps in as we leave the subjective angle is intensified within 
the series of modes that follows it, and this will continue by and 
large in those taken up in the next chapter. Even, however, in the 
first-person singular presentation, the hand of the writer is present. 
This is just as true if we try to reconstruct our own stream-of-con- 
sciousness. There is a reflectiveness and ref lexiveness necessarily 
attendant upon our effort, which may not so much be a flaw as an enrich- 
ment in the effect. At the most we can strive by our literary skill 
to render the reflective quality transparent, if that is our aim. 

One of the questions unanswered in my mind has to do with how much 
reflective quality an artist must possess to make methods like the ones 
here described fruitful. I do not know, for example, to what degree 
they would be useful with preadolescents. I am inclined to feel that 
the methods might work but that the artist's ability to profit from 
verbal self-guidance as a result of reflective inquiry would be lesser. 
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This, then, might result in a reduced motivation to participate in such 
sharing modes as described. I feel optomistic that other outcomes pro- 
fitable to a child's art would appear, but this hunch must await study. 

In a way, the name of the mode to be described in this section is 
misleading. It is a literary psychological vantage point, but it is 
applied to a kind of "nonabstracf* theory making, the aim of which is 
still to give us a grasp of a particular artist's expressive event 
couching that within th^. artistic serial of which it is a part* The 
appearance of "psychology," however, as a term consciously used, moves 
us away from the novelist's spontaneity and toward the historian's re- 
construction and interpretation under the guidance of role and question. 
Since our concern is art, the problem is complicated, for we contend 
not only with views about how the mind operates, but also with those 
concerning the nature of art experience. My own dual identification, 
to the degree I am conscious of it, is what I will call a depth-cogni- 
tive psychology of the individual and an existential-expressive theory 
of art. (The last book of Langer ' s , Mind , ^ is as close as I can come to 
a comfortable available model. ) 

Steele^ discusses what he means by literary psychology: 

Another type of writing may be more psychologically 
oriented. . .Both the novelistic and psychological styles 
take on a slightly different feeling than the first- 
person singular style because there is an obvious 
"othering." There is also a slightly different feeling 
between presenting the "othering*' view as a novel or 
as psychology, sociology, anth::.opology and history, 
for the latter are an attempt to begin to theorize in 
a nonabstract particular way. 

The above quotation introduces a difference in emphasis and pur- 
pose in this last presentational mode. It is, in fact, a transitional • 
mode, belonging equally with those to be introduced in the next chapter. 

Rather than say, as Steele does above, that this mode is attempting 
"to theorize in a nonabstract particular way," one might say that the 
person working in this way is inclined to approach the phenomena he 
aims to present under the guidance of some psychological theory, the 
general principles of which will influence his perception and repre- 
sentation of the individual case* Thus a Freudian or neo-Freudian 
will be sensitized toward one kind of perception and interpretation, a 
cognitive theorist toward another. The writings of Arnheim^ and 
Ehrenzweig^ are examples from within the literature of art and art 
education, except that these writers, interestingly enough, rarely, if 
indeed ever present a case, either with a detailed description of one 
of that individual's particular artistic processes or of his artistic 
serial of which it is a part. Lowenfeld, especially in his first 
book,^ occasionally represents the detailed history of a child's draw- 
ing or series of drawings. In his descriptions his own role in 
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stimulation, setting of topic, and the like, is explicitly included, 
for it is through the impact of this external influence that meaning 
arises. Typically, the child's schema or basic, uninfluenced manner 
of representation is first established, then deflections under some in^ 
fluence or experience are analyzed and interpreted, as, for example, 
being attributable to "proportions of value/' "autoplastic sensations," 
and "self- identification" through inclusion of the self in the drawing, 

Schaef fer-Simmern^^ does not quite belong under the mode here dis- 
cussed, in that his approach is based on a theory of art drawn from the 
thought of Gustav Britsch,^^ as extrapolated into a developmental 
theory. But, in another way, he represents this view well, for he is 
more inclined to present an individual case in some longitudinal depth, 
and his explanatory concepts (which also become pedagogical forces) are 
at least quasi-psychological. 

I find myself, now locked in on the integrity and continuity of 
individual process and serial, hard pressed to set to the task of re- 
presenting a case under the guidance of some explicit psychological 
theory. Some of the philosophical and psychological concepts which 
have influenced me and which I am conscious of are evident in the as- 
siimptions and purposes of this report. (For an indication of the his-* 
tory of these influences and for an example of attempted analysis and 
synthesis of pertinent literature, the reader is referred to the book 
preceding .this report. Mind and Context in the Art of Drawing ^^.) My 
procedure^ in actual practice, has been that of coining new terms and 
labels to aid my perception and description of the individual case, 
arriving at these neologisms as inductively as possible. Since, how- 
ever, I use the new terms for more than one case, they function some- 
what like principles from psychological theory. In truth, they func- 
tion more usefully when I discuss the problem of representing indi- 
vidual cases in the abstract, or in general. When I actually speak of 
a given individual, the terms do not occur as readily. In this report, 
for example, I have spoken of "artistic causality," "idiosyncratic 
meaning," and "intentional symbolization. " Elsewhere^*^ I speak of 
"inner drawing," "forbidden techniques," "counter-intervention," "myth 
of self-identity" and the like. These terms are first efforts to de- 
scribe how I conduct myself in the drawing lab, what I perceive, and 
what I expect. 

Sometimes I utilize broad, abstract concepts which I feel give 
promise of far-reaching interpretations and insights. Let me give an 
example of this« It has been my impression that^ in addition to their 
technical, representational, and transformational skills in media, 
artists guide themselves by semi-conscious artistic concepts and atti- 
tudes. In the case of an artist with limited training and drawing 
skills, it is somewhat easier to see how given concepts and attitudes 
function to transform or transcend impoverished skills toward new and 
desired ends. 
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One of the borrowed concepts-'-^ I find useful is what has ^zeen 
called the "third-order-concept". This term, in a therapeutic or inter 
personal example, indicates the following level of complexity cr ab- 
stractness: "Here's how I see you seeing me seeing you." The authors 
from whom I have borrowed this idea feel that emphasis on such thinkinc 
on the conscious level, is the major task in psychotherapy, and that 
actual change or "improvement" occurs on a "::ourth level" beyond the 
mind's conscious comprehension, a kind of transcendance which is none 
the less prepared for by the third level "work."^^ In a given case, 
too much credit may be given to this conscious work of the mind, or so 
the depth psychologies would suggest. In the latter view, the con- 
scious work is often set off by less conscious influences or symbols, 
as from dreams, free-associations, expressive symbols, and the like. 
In the drawing serial, both forces, it would seem, are operating- New- 
ness arrives by multiple routes, in the drawing and in the mind, so 
that a constant interaction occurs and the path of the serial is pro- 
jected onward - 

Let me present a case of "sudden transformation" from this point 
of view. A recent instance has just occurred in the drawing lab, 
wherein the artist has suddenly dropped his typical themes and problems 
and produced, in rapid succession, eighteen drawings in little over an 
hour's time. This example is too recent to reflect on adequately, 
however, and at this writing we do not yet have the stimulated process 
recall follow-up whereby we can indirectly share the artist's stream 
of consciousness on that productive occasion* Nor do I have the sub- 
sequent sessions behind me, wherein I can read the utilization of this 
change in the continuing serial. The artist has already said that he 
has "just gotten into the fun of it all," after eight weeks in the 
drawing lab, and he has projected his desire to draw outside the lab/ 
on his own, and to begin a "visual diary." 

I mention the above example, because such startling changes are 
certainly prepared for, and the person representing them feels con- 
strained to interpret and reflect upon them. Such instances are not 
rare^ though they differ endlessly in form, suddenness and magnitude. 

For our purposes here, I am choosing an earlier example. This 
one concerns Larry, in his first term in the drawing lab, and it 
centers on a transformation which took place in his drawings between 
the sixth and seventh sessions. Figure 6, in the appendix, presents 
key drawings which are referred to in the example to follow. 

In his first weeks in the lab, Larry had demonstrated 
that he could take liberties in his drawings, as, for example, 
in selecting items from a still-life, where, in Week l,he 
changed sizes (diminished size of screen to fit it into his 
drawing) , showed the line of a drawer not visible to him, 
consciously adjusted forms to the page foremat, and selected 
elements that were simple and flat. He appeared, at the 
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start, to be a slow and careful worker, "getting used 
to pen and inke " 

He mentioned a philosophy teacher he had at one 
of the branch coinpuses, who got him interested in the 
philosophy of art. He had read Dewey's Art as Experience 
and Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man . 

From the starts Larry had trouble with texture ~ 
"they weren't just straight lines- A face might have 
the same problem." We learned that he was consciously 
tryling to "translate" visual impressions into pen marks — 
"pen figures," as he called them. In his second drawing 
session, he tried to work out ways to represent form and 
light, practicing first on a spherical pot, then on an 
old shoe from the still life. During this session, we 
later learned, he discovered how to control different 
weights of pen lines and felt these had some relation to 
form, light-shade, and "perspective." 

In drawing the old shoe, Larry worked on the problem 
of texture ("what the material is") and shadow and light, 
which is more or less superimposed on the form and texture.. 
He knows the relationship between these two problems is a 
fluid one. Light and shade, and texture are both translated 
into pen-and-ink language — what he calls "pen figures „" 
He discovered that the figure for texture had to be different 
from that fo?r light and shade. He also learned that how to 
have these inteiract In actual practice was a problem, causing 
ijoifie visual confusion. 

During the third session J.arry worked further on his 
shading-light-form-texture pen-and-ink problem. He utilized 
a white sphere, a spherical light shade, a cube and a cylinder 
which were in the room (from a perception experiment) o He 
discovered the "elliptical shadow" cast by a sphere on a plane 
in perspective. He transferred this discovery to the repre- 
sentation of a tree with spherical leaf-mass, but had trouble 
finding the proper elliptical shadow to stay on the plane. 
Here, we learned, he made an unintentional discovery which 
was like a minor-*break through for him. In drawing the 
rough tree trunk, while working on the problem of light and 
shadow (interestingly, he represents the place light strikes 
a sphere with black pen lines, not in the classical art-school 
sphere-shading method) , he unconsciously varied both weight 
of pen line and closeness of strokes. He then realized he 
was representing both texture and light-and-shade (form) 
at one time. This insight so excited him that he drew another 
trunk beside the first one, to reinforce his discovery and 
share it with us. 
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We learned that Larry's objective was to arrive at 
"life-likeness" first, and "feeling" thereafter ("as in a 
face"). "Now," he said, "I'm like a person learning to 
use a hammer and saw so he can build something." 

Though Larry had set himself a kind of discipline 
leading toward representational mastery, and though he 
had made some important discoveries on his own toward 
his goals, he seemed to be getting progressively unhappy 
with his work. At this same time (week 3 and 4) , he saw 
an art exhibition of faculty work. He also drew in a 
sketch book away from the lab — a copy of a high con- 
trast Beatles photograph, a section of "Guernica," and 
his own pipe. He liked the spatial, in-out quality of 
the Beatles photograph, and responded to the freer feeling 
in the "Guernica" detail. He had studied the latter in 
art history — "it really blew my mind." 

In the lab he made three drawings from a large photo- 
graph of a girl's face and shoulders (which we had hidden, 
but he asked for it), in Conte, charcoal, and ink (he had not 
used the first two media before; they happened to be on 
the drawing table because another artist had used them 
just before Larry came in) . Larry had admitted that it 
might be possible to work on his realism-mastery, technical 
control objective and his more distant goal of "feeling" 
or expression somewhat simutaneously — not wait until 
he had mastered "technique" and then go on to "feeling." 

When Larry did the photographic portrait in pen and 
ink, he continued his explorations and conquests from 
before. He began with the hair, but with no outline at 
the forehead; and he varied the light-shade, or value 
texture of the hair by direct pen strokes (not "by going 
over"). This is a departure. Lines are now very loose 
and open. He says "he now visualizes the whole first* In 
this face, he put all of the hair in with some indication 
of ears and neck before the features. He treated all 
the features but the lips with his open, no-outline 
strategy. He recognized that this made the lips look 
out of context. He mentioned that he still has problems 
with the projection and rounding of a form. He drew a 
cube in perspective in a miniature below the portrait, 
indicating how he wanted the face to thrust forwards He 
described a pastel face done by an art major friend. "He 
puts on a few strokes and smudges them in while he's 
putting his shirt on, and there it is. Just like I'd 
want it." 
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At this point, Larry draws W , a visiting Arr 

Education student, from real life, in the laboratory. He 
was proceeding freely and liked the drawing until he added 
the feature^ at the end, when he got the plane of hair 
and neck out of gear with the features. He was conscious 
of his difficulty in foreshortening (a term he did not 
use, however) , and indicated the problem by constructing 
a plane of touched thumbs and extended forefingers and 
tilting it at different angles. After this partial failure 
he did a page of quicker sketches, some from life, some 
schematic. Among them appear two which solve the angle 
of foreshortening appropriate to a head tilted downward* 
This was corroborated by Larry later: 

Larry: If you get the lines of the forehead 
and chin, it's :essful. 

B: What does this have to do with the 
features? 

Larry: The features still have to be placed 
correctly, but the right angle of the 
face gives a reference point. 

B: (Referring to the second drawing with 
the quick sketches — a new technique 
for Larry) You didn't get hung up on 
details here. Was this manipulation 
helpful to you in any way? 

Larry: I was conscious of it. 

B: It's amazing how much you "read" without 
the features — nice quality. 

W: (Who had been posing) Yes, it still catches 
a lot — has a nice feeling about it. Are 
there any particular lines to start with 
that make you feel right? 

Larry: Yes, forehead and chin. 

B: Do you feel that what you have learned 

about doing it will permit you to ina.nipu* 
late angles without the subject being there?" 

Larry: YeiS. 
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B: Are you saying that in a sense wha.t 
you have to learn is not to depend on 
what is there? 

Larry: Yes. More on not so much learning to 
copy exactly. 

At this point, several other influences have some impact 
on Larry. He saw two quite dissimilar, rather av^uit guards 
art shows. The one was that of a painting professor from the 
Art Department which incorporated actual projections from 
the canvas (as in one-half of a head, from a doll or manni- 
kin) \*ith more traditional painted representations. The 
other was a show of Flavin's utilizing only flourescent 
light tubes in an otherwise darkened room. Both of these 
exhibitions caused him to extend still further his concept 
of art. 

Then, during the sixth week in the lab, Larry did no 

drawing at all. Instead he and W , the Art Education 

major who had posed for him before, entered into extended 
discussion on a great many topics concerning (as far as I 
can recapture it, since I and my assistant left the two 

alone) W 's feeling about the importance of "confidence 

in his own thing" — whatever it seemed like. Then the 
talk got more abstract. Larry's ideas on literature (his 
major) as art are pretty clear. The talk between Larry 
and W was quite meaningful to both. 

Prior to the discussion between the two (who are 
essentially peers) , Larry had told us of his concept of 
"expression," which "is the main thing in a face" and how 
this is different from realism. He had also experimented, 
on the page with quick sketches of heads, on more abstract, 
schematic representations. Among these was an abstract nose 
which Larry had consciously "flattened and formed," which 
still read as form and nose. He had written the word 
"visual" beside this, apparently to tell us of some insight, 
but he could not recapture that later. 

The transformation in Larry's series occurred the 

session (Week 7) after the all-talk session with W 

(Week 6). When Larry came into the lab (for Week 7), he 
v;as greeted but pretty well ignored — a kind of tacit 
understanding that he*d draw because the session before 
was all talk. 

Larry didn't know what he was going to draw. He ^ 
focused on the broken screen of the still-life, the moire 
effect of its double fold, and the shape of the whole as an 
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abstract form. He worked out pen units to signify the 
light and dark pattern (using two symbols ~£ and ) . 
He placed these units carefxilly on the page. First he 
put in all the light units, then all the dark ones. He 
varied the marks in both darkness and density. He de- 
liberately gave no setting which would identify the 
drawing as ^'screen" or "landscape" or whatever. He 
connected his desire to leave it open to the feeling 
he got at the Flavin (light) exhibition and the Montenegro 
(3-D and painted) exhibition. When questioned at the 
close of the session, Larry saw virtue in this ambiguity. 
It led to "interest." He also saw his approach now as 
under a different attitude, not bringing to bear as 
many rules and technical requirements before the process, 
and relaxing his "first the tools then the building" 
theory. In an interview the following week (with my 
research assistant, C, during my absence), further cor- 
roboration of a changed attitude occurred. 

C: Was this drawing a conscious effort? 

L: I did it after aeeing those two displays. 

C: The Montenegro and the light show? 

L: It's different. Before what I was building for 
was so I could get realistic — make a face 
or something; show a mood or something like 
that. 

C: You're implying two things: the technique 
and the feeling. 

L: The reasoning behind it. This is different 
in that there's no attempt to be realistic. 

Then there followed a discussion comparing literature and 
visual art, in which it came out that, to Larry, there could 
be more freedom in visual art than in literature. Larry 
concluded: 

In this picture (of Week 7) we have two distinctions. 
First, not being concerned so much with realism. 
Then we have it as a visual experience, something 
different. 

Further corroboration of a changed view comes from an inter- 
view at the end of the term, where all of Larry's drawings 
are put on the wall for review. He feels a "divide" happened 
during week 7. Before that he was "attempting realism all 
the time, and... mainly trying to get perspective and control 
the pen." He was also getting progressively frustrated 
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"txying to present things realistically." The two 

exhibitions and his discussion with W kept rolling 

around his mind. "I guess I loosened up a bit... I really 
was tight. It was getting really depressing.'* 

Larry further supported the interpretation that 
his works became more symbolic to him. ayut it: 

"It's more of an effect. A feelina; ratrtiiear -a^mi just 
a representation." And he acicnowledged he didn't really 
have to know what it meant. 

Subsequently, in the remaining sessions of the term 
(following Week 7), Larry explored media much more freely, 
using birushes of all sizes, inventing new strokes, varying 
pressure, amount of water, and the like. He also developed 
some free "doodles;" freely rearranged parts of the still 
life, depicting them with rapid strokes of a large birush; 
did more "abstracts" in the vein of «exeen of Week 7; 
and terminated the serisrS wit$\ a v^xy sf^^^^taneously rendered 
depiction^ wdth a Oim^'lm^ti b£^ush, of « ma<^B of a standing 
scul^^^il^p. form (a Qi.Oi^;mme^,k '^imaKti" Is^ad sfeen in the 

Thus, in Larry's development, we see him moving from 
a tighter, more ego-controlled, regime of self-instruction 
oriented toward realistic repre^&^ta-fcional skills, in which 
he could barely €o;^c^i^ of hiin§«ylf interested in "feeling" 
or "expacession,"* ta^iLtd a relaxation of control and goal, 
a frser exploration of medie mid ideas, tlvS. ^ Willingness 
to let the freedom he felt in visual art speak in its 
own cryptic, partly ambiguous way. There is a fuller 
acceptance of his limited skills (preceded by depression, 
even when he knew he was improving his representational 
ability) and a recognition of his own feeling and expressive 
needs. A tension develops, one might say, between the 
pleasure and the reality principle, but it is a healthy 
one, with which Larry feels he can cope through exploration 
and 'daring. 

The exhibitions, and the conversations with nurturant 
and interested others which Larry experiences, plus the 
reflection that stimulated process recall allows him on 
his own drawing methods and intentions, combine in his 
consciousness to produce new concepts and attitudes about 
art. Third-order concepts about Larry's drawing series 
arise from our side and his. He sees as it were, how we 
see him drawing and reflecting on his drawings. And all 
of this is related to Larry's drawing serial. It is a 
part of emergent ideas, images, and methods; and he is 
now capable of transcending and synthesizing the cognized 
elements. He plays more, but he also becomes more serious. 
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He lives more within the expressive situation itself, 
becoming more open to its history as unique potential 
for particular meaning^ 

I see now, that I have tried to present the story of Larry's 
change, that I am not capable of representing a single niode. At most, 
there is a deflection brought in by the "literary psychology" label. 
A rereading of the effort suggests it is neither literature nor psy- 
chology, nor an organic blend of the two. To begin with, the "facts" 
of the case must be established, more in T-data and mute evidence form 
than any other. Then, unlike the effort to apply general principles 
to the individual case, I am inclined to attempt a truly individua- 
lizing psychology- The outcome is more that of a psychological his- 
tory of one person's drawing serial than it is that of literary psy- 
chology, i let the mode stand as it is, however, for others may be 
able to master what I cannot, or have no desire to. My task seems 
rather to reconstruct the psychic lawfulness of an individual's draw- 
ing serial from its more or less superficial empirical parts (obser- 
vable, shared, and otherwise inferred). Perhaps this is what Steele 
really means when Im Speaks of "theorizing in a nonabstract particu- 
lar way." I want bs> revecJ.# through what Schopenhamer calls the "em- 
pirical" (experienced or observed) character, the "intelligible" (par- 
tially born, partially potential, partially \inrealizabl.e) character of 
a unique being's artistic path* as this is seen as an aS^ct of riis 
total intelligible character. With the best of evidence at hand, 
this is perforce ^ ilftagirisative representation, the end of which is an 
appreciation and iinder standing of an individuating force through the 
forms through which it unfolds. This is why any play with modes is at 
best didactic, and at worst deceptive. 

Still, the modes presented in this chapter do cohere in tlieir pre- 
sentational emphasis and in their paucity of interpretation. Their 
expressive or literary quality must be a function of the mind and hand 
forming them. I invite the admittedly needed improved versions which 
these scant examples call forth. 
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Chapter IV 



Historical and Interpretive Modes Twice Removed from 
the Artist's Stream of Consciousness 



Fiarther Philosophical Considerations Relating to Modes of Inquiry 
into Expressive Acts 

What I wish for is not alternatives in a neutral world, where one 
method is as good as another; nor is it a cluster of alternatives I 
can put in a balancing scale or huckster as superior. The Roshomon 
effect I alluded to earlier does have the positive aim of extensiona- 
lizing points of view concerning the expressive situation, but it also 
indicates that all points of view miss the point of expression. The 
hope was that we would come to the inexhaustible, infinite notion of 
expression by converging on the presence of the expressive transaction 
itself, on its very I-thou character which transcends viewpoints. At 
best, the clustering of finite and dead alternative extensionalizations 
would prepare the conceptual grounds for the illimitable, transcendent 
nature of each expressive movement. 

For this effort not to go astray, I have maintained that we need 
the indirect witness of the artist who lived that expressive movement. 
We need, that is^ closeness to the stream of consciousness that was 
immersed in e^qpressing. But this is impossible, for reflecting and 
expressing are opposed movements. We have therefore proposed a means 
by which the history of events can be recalled meaningfully to the 
artist. Stimulated recall via process samples, however, is essentially 
a technique. We have added to that a relationship role, that of a 
special participant observer. This observer does not just gain rapport. 
He responds to the very otherness of the other, not only as artist, but 
as a thou confronting an I. The reality of expression in art as a 
cognition beyond comprehension is engendered by one in the other, within 
the human dialogue. The latter, as Levinas-^ contends in his conceptu- 
alization of the "face to face," is expression, transcendent, impos«' 
sible of containment in encompassing thought or as a part or function 
of some totality. Thus we have one dialogue ostensibly taking another 
as its subject. In the human "face to face" we accept and resurrect, 
that, is, that other presence, the face to face which is the act of 
expressing in art. 

Perhaps the "face" which >he artist confronts in the artistic 
dialogue is actually his own. But this is not meant as a mirror re- 
flection, which grimaces when he grimaces or smiles when he smiles. 
That would be no dialogue. This is no face-to-face. This is not 
"expression," again as Levinas^ means it, coming from "the other" 
toward "the Sfiune." The thrust of intention from the artist is overcome 
by the swell of meaning rolling back from the project of expression 
itself. 
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Nor am I happy with Yeats* concept of the mask, according to 
which the artist plays at a self, an artistic self, "an other" than 
the ordinary self and one which changes in each act of expression r The 
mask conjures up too dead an image. The "face" concept is far more 
potent — a living physiognop.y , implicit with and overflowing meaning. It 
is, again to lean on Levinas^ who at this point speaks most clearly 
toward a philosophy befitting an art education dynamically and humanly 
conceived, this very "exteriority," this "otherness," toward which we 
move from our essential and necessary base in subjectivism and separ- 
ateness. This otherness is the £;ource of both the ethical and the ex- 
pressive» do not express myself . I come to a transaction, an en- 
counter, a dialogue, in which I am overcome, transcended^ in the face- 
to-face where expression occurs. (Levinas, it should be confessed , 
speaks in a timely and detailed way much as Buber did for me almost 
two decades ago.) Further, expression then is no satisfaction or ful- 
fillment of my need . It is not taking "the other" and assimilating it 
to "the same." It is the movement out from a desire that exceeds all 
need and that is insatiable.^ 

Dewey^ speaks of the subtlety and fragility of expression in art, 
wherein the artist must take from what is common and shared and "work" 
it toward what is personal and subjective (a construction similar to 
Piaget's"^ synthesis of "the expression of ego" and "submission to re- 
ality" in the art of the developing child) ^ But the balance is some- 
what destroyed in these formulations, although they do conjure up the 
image of the "hero" who moves out into a courageous encounter. I be- 
lieve the concepts discussed from Yeats, Dewey, Piaget and others 
merely reaffirm the idiosyncratic, subjective base, the nearly absolute 
separation of the self, the I, the same, out of which proceeds the 
transcendent, the insatiable desire for the other. 

The mystical dimension which eludes my own efforts in such dis- 
cussions resides in the fact that the "self," taken in a depth psy- 
chological view, contains "the other," at least in the infinitude of 
potential expansions we dimly sense in our own internal life. I will 
term this mystical dimension more akin to Levinas 's insatiable desire 
for the other (which by extension is that for life itself) . What I 
have called the myth of self-identity, a myth which artistic experi- 
ence promotes, but which in the fashion of true myths never solves or 
satisfies itself, is a symbol for the infinity of transcendences which 
is signified implicitly in the depth view of the self.* My "works" are 
dead, but when a fellow hiaman being faces me and we together consider 
these works, they signify a path, a series of events almost freed from 
historical time; they signify, if I may be allowed an earlier expres- 
sion, my soul's thirst — an insatiable one for meaning and for enlarge- 
ment of the self through genuine dialogue with the non-self, for an 
ethic of relationship and a life without fear. This is indeed what 
we want from all otherness. It is a relationship beyond instriamen- 
tality and will, what Levinas^ ^ptly calls a nonallergic relation to 
the other. 
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This leads to a distinction between idiographic lawfulness, or be- 
tween the principles proper to a study of intrapsychic relationships, 
and the "account" of an individual's artistic serial. The former per- 
spective leads one in the direction of an historical determinism within 
the single personality. Traditionally this view is opposed to the 
nomothetic approach, where one discusses principles wherein all (or some) 
men are alike. ^ But this is not the oppositional continuum upon which 
I would like this study to be judged. The historical-deterministic 
approach, whether idiographically or nomothetical ly oriented ^ should be 
opposed to an approach which is non-deterministic and largely ahistori- 
cal. I have qualified the latter to a degree because there is a special 
kind of historical flavor to the artistic serial and to the expressive 
act itself. But in treating art and expression as ultimate or primitive 
terms they are no longer converted into objects to be explained or 
analyzed from the view of a system which assigns them a subordinate 
place in terms of its own totality. My position is closer to Allport's,^ 
which is that events, considered in terms of the individual, and, I 
would add, within an existential or experiential frame of reference ^ 
are ahistorical, cutting across patterns of a lineal time stream^. The 
artistic serial, seen as proactive (not reactive)- as superstatic (not 
homeostatic) , as a movement of desire (and not a reduction of need), 
concatenates a crazy path, evokes a dream-like vision which we can in- 
terpret, if at all, only in hiomility and with trembling, and I have 
argued, only face to face with the artist in a relationship wherein he 
can invoke his own peculiarly ah.istorical memory of his stream of con- 
sciousness in the expressive act. Perhaps it is more to the point to 
say that a special kind of historical problem exists when we describe 
the artistic serial. 

Yet, I am caught in a contradiction, for I make something of 
"history," but it is of an existential, projective history. It is, as 
I have said, seeing the future of the artistic serial as a shared his- 
tory — one, moreover, which in the sharing is not explained away, is not 
totalized/ is not accounted for, but curiously is rendered indeterminis- 
tic, pluralized through extension and open reflection / and even *nytholo- 
gized. The final contradiction is^ that I also must talk about the 
"cases" I know from some point of view. Hence these elucidations. X 
must be criticized from the points of view I am developing. All criti- 
cisms placed elsewhere are irrelevant. I would like to pluralize, open 
up, give art back to the artist, meet the artist as my peer and as a 
significant other upon v^om I have no designs. Without criticisms of 
other efforts, including my own earlier ones,^^^ this is the only ethical 
stance toward inquiry into the making of art I can now take. 

The "twist," then, I give cases should be read against this philo- 
sophic setting. I agree with Allport^^ when he says that the researcher 
sooner or later is bound to put his stamp of interpretation on the case, 
and that he will be able to clarify the interpretation and meaning essen*- 
tial to his inquiry through deliberate selection of those things he deems 
essential. In this book I have argued for alternative world views and 
modes of inquiry which, hopefully, will usher in a needed pluralism, 
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where now we have largely an underdimensionalized science of man based 
on a reductive model borrowed from the natural sciences which disinte- 
grates the concept and the meaning of artistic experience and the ex- 
pressive act. 

Earlier I cited Collingwood' s concept of artistic expression as 
relates to the problem of history. The artist, he says, cannot formu- 
late his problem beforehand, because formulation can only be read as 
synonymous with expression in artistic creation. ^ 

This indeed seems to be the special character of art 
and its peculiar importance in the life of thought. 
It is the phase of that life in which the conversion 
from unreflective to reflective thought actually comes 
about . There is therefore no history of artistig pro- 
blems, as there is a history of scientific or philosophical 
problems. There is only the history of artistic achieve- 
ments.-'-^ (Italics mine.) 

It would seem, then, that when in what follows I use that ambiguous 
term "history/' I will be doing so in different ways. First, as con- 
cerns a single artist, I can talk of the history of his artistic 
achievements; but I must qualify even this, because "achievements" is 
a word usually concealing some external frame of reference, and I have 
argued that what is achieved is ambiguous and most closely related to 
the artist's own thought, close to the expressive act where the con- 
version from unreflective to reflective thought comes about. This is 
why all inquiries traditionally made into the making of art seem non- 
sensical to the individual- artist. Even in the occasion where he is 
made an individual case he cannot be generalized within the confines 
of any conceptual system . At least not as long as he lives and as 
long as we relate to him. (And even when he is dead, we can still 
proliferate "interpretations*' from the same base of "facts," or find 
others "shedding new light.") But let us face some of these problems 
as we introduce the various modes of this chapter. 

Historical Mode 

In Chapter 3 we presented modes once removed from the artistes 
stream of consciousness. In so doing, the role played by the obser- 
ver's own feelings was quite important, but these feelings were not 
made explicit. The special participant observer, through empathy and 
interest, and by utilizing lab notes, transcriptions of inquiry ses- 
sions and pictorial evidence, tried to reconstruct as faithfully as 
possible what the artist did and made known through shared reflection. 
In other words, meaning was assumed to be implicit, first within the 
artist's own recollections as stimulated by process recall, and 
secondly, by the participant observer's shared feelings within that 
situation of recollection. ' Conceptualizations that are reported with- 
in the modes of Chapter 3 are those which arise during the inquiry 
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dialogue itself. As such, theSG have the role of guiding tiie series, 
within which they are situated. In this chapter, however^ the special 
participant observer is asked to remove himsalf once again to a still 
more abstract position, that is, one which is twice removed from the 
artist's stream of consciousness and to develop conceptualizations on 
top of the materials presented in Chapter 3. This is by no means easy 
because now the ongoing dialogue and its referent, the creative act, 
are no longer immediately present for this special participant observer 
He now becomes more of an analyst, a person who is reflecting and inter 
preting what took place in the past. It is for this reason that the 
modes in this chapter, by and large, come under the term historical. 

What is the aim of this special kind of history? First of allr n\y 
aim is not to imprison the artist within the confines of a tight con- 
ceptual system. Twice removed I risk interpretations , but these are 
tentative. There is a way in which the task that is upon me is similar 
to the task which was upon the artist within the inquiry sessions in 
the drawing lab — that is, I am asked now to reflect upon the experience 
which I had in the drawing lab with the artist and his ongoing series, 
just as the artist was asked to reflect upon his own ongoing processes 
of expression. My effort, thus, is a humble one, just as was the ar- 
tist's. I will try through reflection to stimulate my own thinking 
and action forward. I will not solve problems once and for all nor 
come up with grandiose theories that will be a sure guide for others or 
for myself. Nevertheless, the effort is to share in a reasonable form 
reflections and abstractions pertinent to a description of expressive 
acts. These expressive acts are chained together in the series of one 
concrete, specific individual, and they occur within a definite con- 
text and time line. 

At this point it may be worthwhile to digress and borrow some ideas 
from Gendlin.^^ His focus is on experiencing and how meaning arises 
thereform. The meanings which occur in experiencing are preconceptual 
or implicit. Perhaps an analogy .to art would help at this point • The 
images present within our experiencing seem to be implicit with meaning 
although we cannot easily or directly attach symbols to them to repre- 
sent their meaning. We cannot refer to our experiencing of an image 
without symbols and every symbol which we apply will overlay a differen 
meaning upon the preconceptual order. The mere fact of referring to 
images in consciousness is, as Gendlin points out, a symbolic act.^^ 
He calls this method of symboH.izing one of direct reference, because 
it merely points to. the feeling or the meaning implicit without con- 
ceptualizing it. At this level experiencing could not be shared 
(although there may be some communicative power in the very tone or 
expression of reference). Conceptualization, however, does not just 
refer to what is symbolized but represents it. We must symbolize ex- 
periencing for it to be known but it need not be conceptualized. 
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The special participant observer has the difficult task oZ no. Oi.a./ 
conceptualizing the artist but at each point experiencing him. At the 
level of historical interpretation, this special observer must deal witn 
past and present conceptual concents which represent the artist experi- 
encing, but now at several removes. As historian, further/ his own 
present experiencing and conceptualizations are upon him and he has the 
pressing burden of realizing that each set of symbols which he applies 
gives a different set of meanings to the events which he is conceptual- 
izing. What results is "not whatever meaning we wish but only just this 
meaning, which results from the application of this set of symbols to 
this aspect of experiencing."-^^ 

Therefore, to operate in the historical mode I must formulate con- 
ceptualizations which represent my experiencing of an individual ar- 
tist's drawing processes and drawing series as they occurred in a given 
time and place. Another person could not do this in the- same way be- 
cause he would not be guided by the implicit meanings already present 
in the preconceptual matrix of my own experiencing of the given series. 
The conceptualizations and interpretations offered should not exhaust 
the meanings present in the preconceptual matrix of experiencing, but 
at the same time they are not arbitrary for they do symbolize that base* 
It would be possible for a third party to utilize the data or given 
material from the drawing lab without the base in experiencing, but 
what would eventuate would be a different kind of order. From the 
standpoint of the alternatives discussed thus far in this book, this 
other kind of order would not be acceptable because I have based my 
presentation on the necessity for closeness to the artist's stream of 
consciousness and for a special participant observer. Therefore, it is as 
a special historian I come to these events • I was present at the second 
order, or once removed, and the third order, or twice removed. As one 
of my research assistants has put it, my task is that of "describing 
a description," for the artist's work is already a (symbolic) discrip- 
tion of his experiencing. A third party dealing with these data would 
be ov^erating at the fourth level or thrice removed, and the links be- 
tween the other levels would be sundered or would have to be imagina- 
tively constructed. His history would not be wrong or false but it 
would surely be a different history and it would not meet the presup- 
positions upon which I have based the modes herein presented. Yet 
there can be no doubt that patterns at this more abstract level can be 
teased out and may be helpful for varying types of theories and inter- 
pretations. They are not, however, the present concern* 

How does one proceed at this third level or twice removed? First 
of all, I would imagine that one would review the case so that all of 
the material is brought back into consciousness. I would add other pro- 
cedural "hints" I have found useful: it helps to pick up a case that 
is not too recent, and it helps to be engaged in a present case (that 
is, in ongoing research but with a new artist). The data base includes 
all of the levels discussed within Chapter 3, the levels of mute evi- 
dence, the reconstructions of the artist's stream of consciousness^ 
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and the various narratives of multiple viewpoints. The reader will 
note that this material is in itself uneven in that sometimes it: repre- 
sents mere references to the experiencing whereas at other times it 
presents various conceptualizations of that experiencing. After re- 
viewing all of the case material, which would be akin to a type of tnorG 
or less neutral description (although I realize there are difficulties 
with the word "neutral") , one would then proceed to a new order of con- 
ceptualizations. The questions to be directed to any given individual 
case need have nothing in common with questions to be directed toward . 
other cases. What seems essential, however, is that definite questions 
be asked or that key concepts or rules for interpretation be advanced. 
At this point, then, what might be called general principles exist 
which will give form to what follows. The process is to penetrate to 
the descriptive base of events by intuition, by recall of thoughts of 
the artist, by evidence sifting, in short, by any means available to 
the historian. The historical "work" which follows the elucidation of 
principles or questions is akin to the work of analysis in behavioral 
research and would proceed therefrom toward interpretations, conclu- 
sions and critique. 

I have described the artist as existentially free. By this I mean 
that he is capable of entering into each new act of expression as 
though it is an honest dialogue which will transcend his expectations 
and his plans. One of my concerns, and one which has been supported 
by selective reading of philosophers and psychologists, is directed 
toward the kinds of conceptualizations about "arting" which the artist 
himself constructs and shares in the inquiry sessions. What is the 
nature of these reflective conceptualizations of a given artist? How 
does he modify and extend them from one time to another? How do these 
conceptualizations relate to the feelings he expresses during the in- 
quiry sessions? What changes in processes of drawing seem to occur 
thereafter? Such are the abstract .questions which concern me at this 
level. I have indicated, however, that, being general, they may not 
be the right questions for a given case. To put this to a trial let 
us consider anew one or more of the passages already referred to in 
Chapter 3. 

Please note that the conceptualizations or art concepts of which 
I speak are not abstract concepts to be thought of apart from the in- 
dividual case context and history to which they refer. They may in- 
deed have some meaning in a more abstract, generalizable forro if they 
appear from time to time in a number of cases, but that is left at 
this point for another inquiry. The test of work in this mode is not 
whether the interpretations are of use to the artist but whether they 
do in fact add to our insight into and our appreciation of the inex- 
haustable meanings implicit within art experiencing. 

Perhaps I can explain further what I mean by using a personal ex- 
ample. As a Master's paper a studentl'^ has recently done a biographi- 
cal sketch of my own. work in pottery. As she accumulated the material, 
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transcribed interviews with me and with those who had woirvi^ J '..^"cn me « 
or known me or taught me, and proceeded to analysis and interpretation, 
she did in fact present for my own consumption points of view and ab- 
stractions which I would not have come to on my own. These, however, 
seem to have little if any impact on my present thinking and work as I 
come to new pottery experiences. The latter aim, we would have to say, 
was not the purpose of the biographical sketch and analysis. 

I will use as a base for this discussion some of the materials 
already presented on the case of Larry which appear in Chapter 3. The 
reader is referred to the following passages given in chronological 
order: (1) October 2, 1968,pp. 43-44 (2) September 25, to December 
8, 1968, pp. 52-59 (3) January 28, 1970, pp. 31-38 (4) April 15, 
1970, pp. 41-43 If other data are referred to they will be given in 
this section; otherwise the reader will be referred to the passages 
outlined above. This approach will permit me to refrain from giving 
extensive new material. 

Larry's Conceptualizations about Arting 

Larry tries to invent "pen figures" which are equivalent 
to discriminations he perceives in nature. He wonders how to show 
light with black pen lines. He seems to conclude; "I can invent 
mediian-tool devices tentatively equivalent to my visual impressions." 

Concept: The artist can be master of the world out there 
which he is trying to represent. He can change sizes, tilt objects, 
leave items out, etc. 

Concept: "Pen figures" can represent simultaneously more 
than one visual impression — e.g., "if I use wriggly lines which vary in 
weight and density I can represent both the texture of a tree trunk and 
the degree of light and shadow present at the same time." 

Concept: Technical mastery, basic discipline, as in a 
craft, precedes satisfactory representation, which in turn is the basis 
for "expression." "If I can use the hammer and saw I can build some- 
thing I want to. " 

Concept: Just as texture and light can be merged into one 
problem, so technical control and expressive qualities can be seen as 
interdependent, not separate problems. "I can work at both feeling and 
technique together." 

Concept: The right texture and form can be represented by 
direct pen strokes if one visualizes the whole first. Forms in nature 
need not be represented by a bounded outline. "I can organize a lot of 
complexity if 'I remain open and keep my eye on the whole I am after. 
Techniques within a given drawing must be consistent. I can't draw 
the lips with a tight outline if nothing else is so drawn." 
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Concept: The projection of a solid like a head in a 
drawing requires spatial strategies. Related concept: A clear failure 
in representation can pinpoint a difficulty and bring it to conscious- 
ness. "I made the angle of the features different from the angle of the 
head as a wholes, but the proper angle of the face is a reference point 
that should lead to a correction of that." 

Spatial representation requires conceptual mastery not just 
trying to copy what's out there. 

Quick sketches and imcomplete drawings can move one more 
fully toward solutions of representational problems. "I guess I loosened 
up a bit. I really was tight." 

Concept: The world of art is much broader, much more ex- 
citing than the problems of reprasentational mastery. "Guernica blew 
my mind. I saw two vastly different exhibitions (Flavin, Montenegro) « 
The idea of art cannot be restricted. Yet all of these experiences were 
pleasant. " 

Concept: Confidence and feeling on the artist's part are 
an essential part of art expression. "That part which is mine alone, 
which I have strong feelings about, is important in art, just as it is 
in the art of others I enjoy. " 

Concept: There are modes of drawing which are more 
abstract which communicate visually as well as or better than represen- 
tational ones. "I have done something not so much concerned with real- 
ism — a visual experience, something different." 

Concept: Once one becomes liberated from realism 
only, interested in free exploration of media, in visual experiences 
which are different, in responding to the full range of art apprecia- 
tively, and in allowing a drawing to have levels of meaning which need 
not be pinned down, the world of expression aind feeling opens up for 
him. "It is more of an effect, a visual experience, rather than just 
a representation. " 

Concept: Visual impressions and the feelings they arouse 
can be captured through explorations with media and tools in the act of 
expression. "I think I could get the lacy effect of trees against the 
gray sky with quick, thin brush strokes without applying too much pres- 
sure . " 

Concept: Reflection on the analogical, metaphorical 
quality of visual impressions aids one's efforts of expression. "I 
wanted to have them look like they are tiambling. It didn't look like 
a ramshackle house but as kind of opposed to a solid brick house.., like 
an old wooden shack that was half crushed in... kind of bent out of 
shape . " 
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Concept: The mood pervading a place can be captured 
in a drawing of it (the Ebervale post office) . Guided by feeling, one 
learns what to represent and how to do it. *'I didn't bring the black 
coal dxamps down to the roof, I just thought it looked better that way» 
It was kind of like a flatter type of thing. Kind of a flat behind a 
flat. Here it is not just a visual thing but kind of an image of a 
feeling. " 

Concept: Ideas will come without forcing them and will 
come while working. "It was the mood way. I was doodling and all of 
a sudden there was something there. Everything kind of went around it 
from there . " 

(February A, 1970. This is new material not available rrom sec- 
tions of Chapter 3) Concept: Exploration of media, tools, and the 
textures and spaces on a page are interesting in end of themselves, 
without guidance of a mood or visual impression beforehand. "I used a 
swirling kind of stroke and played around with the 'brush. I tried to 
get interesting spaces in between as I went along, to catch the eye and 
give movement. It was not just exploring the form but the medium too." 

(February 4, 1970. New material not in Chapter 3) Concept: 
Methods used earlier can be used again but on a higher level with new 
ingredients which extend them. (On November 20, 1968, Larry did a 
drawing which was pure brush experimentation. He made a gridwork then 
used different brushes, different strokes, differing amounts of water 
and ink within them. On February 4, 1970 # the exploration of medium 
was not tied to a rigid division of the page, but was part of an open 
exploration of space, movement, form and texture.) "I just kept doing 
something, developing without anything special in mind. I was just sort 
of trying to feel out the brush and do things with it." 

(February 11, 1970. New material not in Chapter 3). ' Concept: 
There are complex interactions between experiences, associations and 
drawing processes. Example: Larry drew a pistol without a hand or 
background, pointing directly at the observer of his drawing. On the 
way to the drawing lab he ran into an acquaintance who was going to 
teach in a black school and was going to carry a gun to school. He 
visualized the pistol as a heavy, massive, black cold object, at point 
blank range — a machine that almost activated itself without, a human 
attached to it. He picked up a chisel shaped brush and used only it, 
a square tip, to construct very carefully the black rounded forms (see 
Fig. 7 in the appendix) . 

"I didn't realize what I waa getting myself intc; until I made that 
first stroke, then I knew. It was kind of like an extra discipline for 
me." (The process emerged but the image was a strong guiding one from 
the start.) "I had the visual image whf/n I was talking with this kid, 
and it just kind of hit me. It was a tc-rrifying thing. I just felt 
that this gun was pointing right at me." (Larry had used a pistol just 
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once before.) "I didn't like it very much — I don't like what it does 
to me. I can't find any relationship between what I do with it and my- 
self. It is almost like — that thing there, almost commands itself. It's 
a free agent. It is so easy to shoot something. I didn't really con- 
ceive that I could do it. I even shot a turtle one time with a rifle, 
and it was so mechanical I didn't feel like I did it. Like somebody 
else did." 

(February 25, 1970. New material not in chapter 3.) Concept: 
Reflection can build up the idea of how one's successful drawings are 
held together. (Larry begins to conceptualize the ways he likes to go 
about drawing or painting.) "I think I start out with some kind of 
idea in my mind but with only the bare idea about it. Sort of a Struc- 
ture Kind of an organization before I start out. I get the things 

that are set in my mind, and from there I kind of develop around it. I 
kind of rely a bit on the brush, you know, and how things are turning 
out... The feeling is kind of the whole thing. Right from the start, 
from the structure to the different things I have in my mind visually 
that I want to try to work out, that feeling is always the kind of main 
drive. Kind of holds it together." 

(February 25, 1970. New material not in Chapter 3.) Concept: A 
transacts on occurs between drawing, the medium, and real life experience* 
Example: Larry at xarny points mentions becoming more sensitively aware 
of his visual enviroi^-^nt (e.g., the greenness of the grass and the 
shapes in it, or how black the doorway is in a saloon entrance.) He 
also responds to qualities of medium for their own sake (e.g., how he 
liked a stroke which went from dark and wet to lighter and dry, almost 
around an entire form; or how good it felt to lay on dabs of thick 
plastic gray paint) . 

(April 8, 1970. New material not in Chapter 3). Concept: The 
artist can abstract out the qualities he feels exist in his most suc- 
cessful drawings. (Larry reviews his work from the second 10-week 
series.) "They are stark. A lot of the others are spread all over the 

paper In these there is some kind of an impact." (He finds similar 

qualities in an exhibition he just saw.) "The ones I liked took a 
simple thing, like maybe galoshes near a sink, and maybe just the 
visual thing was. captured. They were just there... I wouldn't say the 
lines so much but the shapes that were used to make it. It made a 
powerful image when you looked at it. It was something striking." 

(April 8, 1970. New material not in Chapter 3.) Concept: The 
artist need not feel he is trapped in a single line of development. 
(Larry does not feel he must convince himself that he is always "devel- 
oping".) "Each one is a different exploration. They don't culminate 
•in anything." 
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(April 8, 1970. New material not m Chapter 3 J Concept; In- 
process development and interaction, or a dialogue with a drawing as 
it evolves, is an accepted way of working. (Larry's explanation.) 
"Even the stark ones were done in-process. The shapes came out differ- 
ently than I planned to at first," (Question to Larry? Even with the 
gun?) "The gun I let go its own way. I started with the position of 
the barrel, and even with that, I expanded the side of the barrel until 
I felt it was big enough or strong enough. I just built around it." 

(Ap'/.'il 8, 1970. f^ew material not in Chapter 3.) Concept: It is 
possible to conceptualize^ about what is "purely visual" in art. (Larry's 
explanation.) "When I think of some of the great art, it gives you such 
a strong visual sense in one Way or another. They were so aware of 
what they were seeing." (Different example.) "You might be driving 
along in a car or Walking along, or just sitting, and haPpen to glance 
at something. It just somehow, I don^t know, falls together. Almost 
by accident," (Further example.) "I think it is a combination of mood 
and physical condition. , .Not going around in a half-ass way, at a lower 
level of awareness, not being fully alive, not being all that perceptive. 
I used to think of it as kind of an animal like awareness. It is just 
a superh™an awareness. Vou are just kind of really alive in a human 
way; you are seeing things and not just letting things go by..,The gun 
hit me that way." 

(April 8, 1970, NeW Material not in \-hapter 3.) Concept: One 
can perceive himself as an artist — not a "professional" but an artist 
nevertheless. (Larry's reasoning.) "I'm an artist. ^ ^Maybs not, quote, 
like Picasso — but 1 think everyone can be an artist, in their own way 
...In the kind o£ exp^^ssion they can work on. I think that raises a 
question. . .That everyone _should have the kind of experience, you know, 
of trying to»..of expression. A kind of a good thing... for a human to 
do... It affactrfi; the total life this wayr You know (laughs) I look at 
these...! don't know if I'd hang them up in my apartment or not. Among 
you I could feel open/ h^t maybe someone would look at tbem and "Ycchh" 
...You know it's nothing but to m^ I can say it*s bad but still there 
is something." 

Concept: Directed by a pervasive mood, an open atti- 
tude, and a dialectic of exploration of tools and media, new methods 
are invented by the artist during the on-going drawing process. In 
the example given, on pp. 41-43 some technical innovations for Larry 
occur; The use of three different brushes for three different shades 
of black, white and gray; the use of white on white to Keep an open 
area solid, not empty; the use of suggestion, vagueness. Undefined 
strokes in areas where emphasis should not detract from more important 
areas; making black something precious so it counts as something sym- 
bolic. 
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(April 15, 1970, New material not in Chapter 3.) Concept: The 
act of drawing is its own intense reality. (Larry's example.) "When 
you're in there, you are face to face with the visual problem, You 
can't just have some vague undefined thoughts. You've got to get right 
to it. You can't evade... I don't know what you are doing when you are 
drawing — your feelings, your perceptions, you have to be more aware of 
them." 

Analysis 

Already under that part of Chapter 3 headed Literary Psychology I 
have attempted some interpretations, in the form of summaries of Larry's 
case. The reader is referred to the last two paragraphs of that example, 
(pp. 58-59.) At this point I am going to try to summarize with more 
brevity the twenty-six items representing Larry's conceptualizations 
of how he arts. These are given in the order of their previous pre- 
sentation. 

1. The artist is the source of invention, selection, and mastery e 

2. Drawing elements cognized separately interact producing higher 
order principles. 

3. Skill is the basis upon which to build expression. 

4. Skills and expression are interdependent. 

5. Visualization of the whole can lead to sensitive handling of . 
complex ideas and usher in a principle of consistency. 

6. Specific failures reflected upon can pinpoint solutions. 

7. Conceptualization guides representational efforts r 

8. Relaxing control, quick sketches, and the like, can help 
solve some representational problems. 

9. Art is pluralistic; many different qualities can be enjoyed. 

10. The artist's confidence in himself and his own feelings guides 
his expression. 

11. Departure from realism can in itself be expressive. 

12. Visual phenomena have implicit meanings which, teased out as 
metaphors, guide expression. 

13. A pervasive mood organizes and guides the drawing process, 

14. Ideas must not be forced; with patience they come, in-process. 
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15. Medium and process without r®9ard to representauion a:^^ mood 
a^e intrinsically exciting. 

16. Older drawing ideas can be redone on a higher level, as on 
a Spiral. 

17. Strong life experiences and the e^cperience of the drawing 
process balance towards equivalence of struc^t'ure. 

18. Under a sufficient history of expedience an artist can con- 
ceptualize his owr consistent successful strategy, and use it like a 
flexible plan. 

19. Drawing experience and perception of the world interact to 
enhance each other. 

20. Qualities of one's drawings perceived as successful can be 
alJStracted and reflected upon, as a kix^d of self revelation. 

21. While influenced by past drivings, one is free not to develop 
along a line; he can explore. 

22. The dialogic, transformational nature of the art process is 
accepted and preferred. 

22. Art has to do with things "pti^ely visual" and with a height- 
ened, special kii*d of perception. 

24. one can see himself as an ar'Cist (though not a professional) . 
This perception of a special artistic ^elf iS good for everyone* 

25. under a pervasive mood and op^ti mind, new methods wilj^ emerge 
in^process. 

26. The act of drawing is its owr^ intense experiential encounter. 

How shall I proceed to further analyze and interpret these 
conceptualizations, abstracted from a mass of material which spans more 
than two years? Let's play with some ground ^rules. 

First/ though, I want to acknowl0<ige a^ain that the tv;enty-six 
"concepts about arting" just presented ^ove owe l:iieir origin to the 
basic questions I asked on pages 67-68* They are a function of my 
intuii:ion aS to what can, in an abstrac^t way/ describe dynamics of 
change in a series of drawings of a ^ given individual, where a special 
participant observer gains indirect acc^®Ss to the artist's stream of 
consciousness. Other question asked, IPY myself or by niy research 
assistants (also special participant oJps^rveJ^s) ^ would eventuate in a 
different set of abstracted concepts. 
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So, the first influence, which is one not showing and one there- 
fore not easily criticized, is that established by the basic set taken 
toward the data, the history, as a whole. Secondly, guided by that set, 
the working conceptualizations which Larry holds at various times in 
the series are abstracted, at this point with more supporting evidence, 
in the form of things he said or implied. Thirdly, these are rephrased 
in a brief, direct statement. 

Now, how to proceed? The time- line can be examined to see how the 
concepts distribute themselves in time (the points are numerically in 
chronological order). Against this time-line, that is, further or more 
abstract concepts can be played. Some of these are fairly obvious. 

Illustration: How conscious is Larry of his own drawing series or 
drawing history, and how does this consciousness enter into his concep- 
tualizations about arting? I feel that six of the points (16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 24) clearly refer to conceptualizations dependent on the cumu- 
lative nature of the series. Some of these are fairly obvious (16^ 18, 
20); others are subtle (19, 21, 24). They all occur, as would be ex- 
pected, toward the latter part of the time-line. 

But these same points can be absorbed into other questions equally 
well (still with reference to the time-line) . Suppose we raise the 
more abstract question of Larry's emerging consciousness of an artistic 
self- identity . Here my eye would pick out a larger number of points, 
and these would incorporate the six already listed under "series effect" 
(8, 10, 14, 15, 16^; 17, 1£, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26; the series effect 
points are underscored). Again, these occur "with time," They show 
attitudes and in-process tliinking which conceives of arting as a dynam- 
ic, interactive dialogue, between image, feeling and medium. 

In fact, if I look at the points for what I would call "in-process 
thinking" (indicated by 10, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 25, 26) and combine 
these with the earlier "drawing series effect" (16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24), 
I would pretty well acount for Larry's emerging artistic self- identity, 
as I have picked it out (only three points out of fifteen would fail to 
merge into "artistic self-identity" when "series" and "process" are 
combined). I am not making a strong case for this play with numbered 
points, for it is not a statistical procedure at all, but a way of 
speaking more abstractly about a greater number of concepts than the 
mind can manipulate simultaneously. I cannot keep fifteen points in 
mind at one time. But I can indicate that what I feel represents 
Larry's emerging "artistic self-identity" is composed largely of the 
stable cumulative history of his own drawings (which he is able to re- 
flect on, interconnect, and evaluate over a recorded series; so that 
he can conceptualize that very series as regards qualities of drawings, 
strategies of drawing, his freedom or determined nature in the series, 
and the like) and of his consciousness of "in-process thinking" and 
his acceptance thereof. It seems all too bald, but I am saying that: 
for Larry it looks as though his artistic self-identity is comprised 
of consciousness of a history of arting and a movement toward in- 
process thinking. 
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still other concepts occur toward the latter part of the time-lint. 
Larry speaks of art-life interactions (17, 19, 23). He becomes con- 
scious of the guiding power of feeling and mood (10, 13, 17, 19, 23, 25 
He plays with what might be called a nascent "theory of art" (9, 11, 

12, 15, 17, 20, 23, 24, 20J . And he responds to what I have called 
"idiosyncratic meaning" (4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20). He also 
gives evidence of a capacity for "inner drawing" (4, 5, 7, 16, 18, 20, 
21) . Many of these points overlap with the large "artistic self- 
identity" category. Certainly, if one can cognize his own drawing his- 
tory; is developing an open theory of art; is aware of idiosyncratic 
meaning, mood and feeling; sees art and life as transactionally inter- 
dependent; and tends toward in-process dynamics, then he is construct- 
ing a viable artistic self-identity, I would argue. In so saying, I 
realize I put value connotations on top of what was at first an effort 
to merely play categories against Larry's conceptualizations about 
arting, as these were arranged on a time line. 

But Larry had some things "going for hitn" from the start. If I 
pick out points concerning "artistic causality" (1, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24); or "intentional symbolization". (1, 7, 10, 12, 

13, 16, 17, 20, 23); or indicators of "confidence ever fear" (1, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26), then, 
as the reader can see^ these spread throughout the twenty-six points 
rather evenly. This would indicate that Larry entered into the thirty 
weeks of self-instructed drawing (spread over two and one-half years) 
with an t^ttitude that could be adjudged favorable to change toward an 
emerging artistic self-identity open to dynamic, interactive forces 
within the art process itself. He saw himself as an active force, 
capable of taking liberties with the mediiam and with the world "out 
there." He had feelings, ideas r and purposes consciously in mind from 
the start which he wished to express, and these were not wildly out of 
line with what he might hope to do. While not always happy with his 
efforts, he did not seem afaid to try new things. He felt relatively 
secure and confident. One is reminded of some of the research in 
psychotherapy which suggests that those showing marked improvement 
often have, from the start, a greater degree of self -insight and em- 
pathy, and a more favorable self-attitude, than those not showing 
comparable improvement. It is as though a weak signal is picked up 
and amplified. 

What, however, is the specific history of Larry's changes in his 
conceptualizations about art and arting? Quite early he found (2)* 
that "elements" (such as different "pen-figures") invented separately 
interacted to form new super-elements or methods (light-shade and 



*As before, the numbers refer to the 26 previously listed concep- 
tualizations about how Larry thinks of art and arting. 
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texture were not independent representational problems) . In like man- 
ner, he had to revise his first notion that skill preceded expression 
(3) and acknowledge that skill and expression were part of the "dia- 
lectics" of drawing, influencing each other (4). He learned to envis- 
ion and plan the whole drawing to a degree, which, coupled with an eye 
on how the parts come together, allowed hiin to handle complex ideas in 
a consistent manner (5). At this point, he was limited to representa- 
tional drawing. He realized, however, that mastery of such drawing 
skills was not a matter of capturing the illusion of appearances, but 
required his ability to conceive of space and solids, for example (7), 
to try an idea out and learn what went wrong (6) , and to explore in 
more relaxed manner alternative representations (8) . 

Nevertheless, as our data from the interviews with Larry shows, he 
was feeling depressed and tight, even while slowly mastering repre- 
sentational skills and his power to visualize, explore, and conceptua- 
lize in this drawing mode. He learns, very quickly to an observer's 
eye, three important concepts about arting: art has many faces and 
these are to be responded to and enjoyed each in its own way (9); the 
artist centers his faith on his inner feelings rather than on skills 
for representing what's "out there" (10); and furthermore, the very 
departure from what's "out there" is in itself loaded with expressive 
potential (11) . The account indicates some of the specific 

life-art events concurrent with these rather dramatic changes. (From 
my view, Larry's history up to this point would not have "predicted" 
such a noticeable shift or transformation.) 

Thereafter, some consolidation of this changed view toward art 
and arting takes place. These are less dramatic, but important for 
self-direction. He plays with the analogical, metaphorical aspect of 
visual phenomena (1-2) , and allows symbolic aspects of drawings to 
float freely, not pinned down. Not just visualization but feeling and 
mood guide and integrate complex drawings (13) , and even interact with 
the power to imagine. He handles himself like a responsive # trusted 
instrument, which must not be forced but which will respond in action 
(14) . He is willing to set aside representation and even mood (as 
associations with objects and places experienced) to explore those as- 
pects of medium, tool, and evolving forrnal properties which are in- 
trinsically interesting (15). 

He sees that his own drawing history can be conceptualized (16, 
18, 20) in a way which allows him to maximize his potential expres- 
sion, continuity, and mastery. Yet he need not be determined by his 
past. Drawings can explore new alternatives because one is conscious 
of older solutions; they need not culminate deterministically in the 
next logical development (21). He finds art both more fun and excite- 
ment, but also more serious and dejmanding. Art and life interact (17, 
19) more and more, and Larry develops a conceptualization about things 
"purely visual," which guides him in his drawings and influences to- 
ward a heightened perception of the world around him. 
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Finally, he accepts the open, changing dialogue which is creation 
in art (22) , trusting that he and his methods will evolve and be trans- 
formed in-process (25). The act of drawing becomes an encounter, a 
reality all of its own (26) ; and Larry knows that he is (and when he is) 
an artist, though without professional pretensions. He thinks that this 
is intrinsically valuable and good, not only for himself but probably 
for everyone. 

We have seen, in review, the development of a strengthened sense 
of a];tistic self -identity in Larry, nurtured in the matrix of his own 
cumulative drawing actions and in the review of these by interested 
but counter-intervening special participant observers- Apart from the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in the drawing laboratory, it appears 
that Larry's artistic self-identity overlaps with his consciousness of 
his own series history and with his gradual acceptance of in-process 
thinking within the drawing act itself. Undergirding the above "diffi- 
cult" and highly abstract conceptualizations about his arring, we find 
Larry aware of changes in his perception occasioned by his immersion in 
art; we see that his own experiences and feelings guide him through a 
drawing; and we see that he can draw *'inside his head" as time goes on, 
and tease out meanings peculiarly his own. He also enlarges his con- 
cept of art to include much more than representation. Larry began with 
a "good attitude" toward himself and art, but nevertheless had to come 
to a kind of crisis where he transcended his self-imposed limitations 
(even though he had been developing within his own rules) . He moves 
beyond representation toward symbolized feeling, toward the "purely 
visual," and to the dynamic aspects of medium and the forming process. 
He utilizes himself as an instrument responsive within an encounter. 
He knows that he is an artist. He knows when he is an artist- 

Summary of the Historical Modes 

I have spent some time presenting a partial case history as illu- 
strative of an effort at historical analysis and interpretation. I 
have tried to revive the events of that history on an abstract level. 
I have tried to escape from an historical determinism which pro:]ects 
the idea of an antecedent-consequence kind of causalit:y^ What has 
emerged is admittedly a function of Larry's stream of /^onsciousnes s o.^ 
reconstructed through stimulated recall and of my experience as a spe- 
cial participant observer who shared that history by direct observation 
and by interaction within the recall inquiry sessions. I was present 
at the birth of the conceptualizations presented- While I feel they 
are Larry's, I acknowledge my role, and the role of the drawing labora- 
tory procedures, in bringing them to consciousness. I also acknowledge 
that the wording of the concepts as they finally appear in this analysis 
is mine, as is the analysis and interpretation of them. 

The ultimate objective of such a presentation is that of under- 
standing and appreciating a history of change of a given artistic 
serial. While conditioned, contingent, a?''id determined from cbe point 
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of view of the artist's consciousness, the artistic serial i.^ '"pe=:/ 
proactive, superstatic. Artistic causality, intentional symbolizaticn,. 
idiosyncrc.tic meaning, and a growing artistic self- identity are assumed 
to be realities of that serial, existentialiy considered- The artistic 
and the creative emerge within this history of a live creature in a 
particular kind of world. 

Procedurally, I have operated much as does a critic or an histori- 
an, who describes, analyzes, and interprets. The process is as fellow.? 

assumptions ■■■ > designation and simple description ^ appropriate 

data y establishment of explicit set or of ground rules for interpre- 
tation—^ abstraction according to guiding. set or ground rules, with 
evidence supporting the abstracted properties—^ sirr»plif ication of 
abstracted properties into still more abstract form (for ease of mani- 
pulation) ^analysis, by comparisons, sequences, reflections against 

a time-line, development of superordinate concepts, and the like (all 

of this guided by the set or the ground rules) ^ summarization and 

interpretation ^ ^ critique of the process. 

Please note again, in closing this section, that, according to the 
basic assumptions of this book, it is a special kind of history with 
which we are concerned. It is neither a strict positivism nor a perva- 
sive subjectivism (rationalism, idealism) which guides this effort, but 
rather, as Van Kaam effectively indicates, the acceptance of man as 
both contingent and free, as concerned with meaning and value in his 
experience in the world. We are creatures who deal symbolically with 
our own experiencing, "^^he existence of art as a dynamic process guided 
by an agent finding his path in the expressive act in the real world 
is the ground we must accept. Else there is no art ,^^d we study some- 
thing else. The artist is not a rock, but a man c:.-; . ^ meaning. 

> 

Exist .ial-Phenomenological Reconstruction and An^ ::' jis of the Drawing 
Process 

In this mode a closer look is taken o£ tha reconstructed drawing 
process, utilizing the artist's stimulated r^oe^ll of the drawing plus 
the special participant observer's enlargement of the subjective frame 
of reference through an effort to show linkages between the psychic 
events within the artist and observable external events. The latter 
are to be read as proces^s feedback (and its likely transformation with- 
in the artist), interruptions, special medium changes and difficulties, 
suggestions from others, spread-effect from previous drawings, and the 
like . 

As in the historical mode just presented, the set or viewpoint of 
the researcher is quite important to the presentation and analysis and 
should be made as explicit as possible* The general method is akin to 
the multiple consciousness narrative of Chapter three, except that now 
the effort is less narrative and more contingent on the artist's and 
the special participant observer's roles and the privileged viewpoints 
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and inferences proper to each* In general, as I approach this task^ I 
am still operating largely as counsel in the artist's defense, but I 
bring to bear other concepts wh"' ch I cannot disown without giving up my 
very perception of the exte ' 'onts and of the psychic events which 
are to be i*econs true ted and g> ^. ^d. 

The set toward which I am inclined might be called one stressing 
"artistic-expressive cybernetics/' By this I mean that I am inclined 
to focus upon the transactional process whereby the artist's intention 
(idea, feeling or imagery, with its attendant implicit, idiosyncratic 
meaning) is projected by some selective initial strategy or act, re- 
cycled and evaluated as in-process feedback, transformed in both sym- 
bolic and procedural ways, and on into a new cycle of transformation 
selection or application, action, feedback, and so on. I choose this 
model because I believe that it best fits the drawing process. Where- 
as in my ear liar work, however, I studied drawing strategies and con- 
ditions affecting them, and therefore took a more objective, external 
reference point, I now seek to play the subjective-objective conditions 
as reconstructed, against each other; for drawing is neither one nor 
the other. While overwhelmingly subjective and covert from one point 
of view, it nevertheless occurs in the real world, where cravings get 
begun, developed, torn-up or finished; where the hand pus?:. or draws 
or strokes a soft, carbon pencil, for example, on this sheet of paper, 
in this kind of setting, and where the drawing in question was pro- 
ceeded and followed by another, as part of one person's artistic serial 

When, therefore, I attempt an existent ial-phenomenological recon- 
struction and analysis of the drawing process, I am no longer the 
special participant observer ^ but an inquirer at still a higher level 
of abstraction who reflects on all of the material — the mute evidence 
(especially the drawings adjacent in a series, and the in-process 
time-lapse photos of the drawing selected for analysis) , the inquiry 
attempting to share the artist's stream of consciousness as recalled 
under the stimulus of his own reviewed processes, and the observers' 
"laboratory notes" which indicate perceived structure in the recall 
and contingencies within the environment. 

It is ti^ue that phenomenological observers often state that they 
try to set aside "assiamptions" while they put all their energy into 
"attending" to their "feelings" vis-a-vis the phenomena of concern • 
Still, as I have earlier indicated, the very process of symbolization 
of the "attended-to-feelings" is one which, while not arbitrary, is 
selective, representative, and partial, and this of necessity • I chose 
terms such as "image" , "intention" , " -Redback", "transformation", and 
the like because these seem representative of my more abstract reflec- 
tions Oil rr. '"i drawing proce-'if- a^^^ • nd those of others v;hpse processes 
I can to some privileged deg/ -^^^ /.^rec Therefore, even v;hile attemp- 
ting to attend to the unique process upon which I focus, I 
attend to its uniqj-jiK-iSs as fitting and departing from some mind set 
(which for the reader and for the sake of analysis I feel should be 
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made explicit). An ambiguity creeps in here, because I cannot attend 
without some set, even as my perceptual apparatus itself so operates. 
Yet, in transaction with the phenomena, through reflection on my feel^ 
ings, I can clarify and revise that set- Further, even my "raw data," 
especially my "laboratory notes" and my questions to the artist during 
the inquiry on process reCsHll, have within them implicit but less con- 
scious views, on my part. While these can be themselves the subject 
of an analysis, I am inclined to accept them as "the given" upon which 
further analysis will be performed. I operated thus in the historical 
mode given earlier in this Chapter. 

In order to save space, I am going to use material presented 
earlier in this book as the basis for a beginning effort in this mode. 
The reader is referred to the "first-person singular narrative" example 
(pages 41-43), in which Larry's depiction of a downtown section of 
Baltimore is described (Figure 3 reproduces this drawing) , As a 
further basis for new reflections on this drawing six out of eighteen 
available time-lapse process shots of the evolution of Larry's drawing 
are presented in Figure 8, in the appendix. I will also draw upon a 
transcription of the inquiry session which i.in;;^ediately followed the 
drawing, stimulated by the replay of the vxaeotape which recorded the 
entire drawing's history (this transcription was the basis for the 
"first-person singular narrative" on pages 41-43). The sequences of 
the drawing will be referred to according to the eighteen process 
samples, six of which are given in Figure 8 (as photo 1, 2, etc. ) - 

(Photos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) In this sequence Larry lays in the central 
subject of the scene, the building with the bar on the street level. 
He begins with broad quick strokes of a flat brush, allowing the paint 
to change from loaded to dry brush. Already in Photo 2 he has set 
down the crudv-j^ly lettered "Bar" sign and the frame of the door beneath 
it. By photc 4^ the partly opened door and the blackness inside the 
bar are suggested and the tones spread to the undescribed building 
beyond the bar entrance. Larry wanted to convey the feeling he was 
right in the midst of this street scene, and that it was overpowering* 
I thought he was viewing it at first from up above, but he corrected 
me. He said: "The feeling I had was not being above, by any means. 
It was being. . .everything was stronger than me, sort of." 

His first strokes (photos 1, 2) were meant to get down in open 
fashion, the main idea. "I was tr>viog to use stronger, bolder strokes, 
he Sf'.id in the inquiry session, adding with an implied negative 
evaluation, "but you just need a lot more practice to do it," He 
admitted that the first strokes were a base to work within — kind of a 
foothold. These strokes retain their beginning identity until photo 
10, when they begin to expand into a probe to determine what those 
buildings are like above the street level, over the bar^'and the "Naked 
Show" which gets sketched in by photo 6 and labelled finally, by photo 
9 (impressionistic sign) . The billboards do not get a suggestion of 
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a burlesque type figure iintil photo 17. The bar, by photo 4, is de- 
scribed: "It has an open entrance with the dc,-,}:n-3S around it." 

"This is open here, you mean?" I asked. 

"Yeah, and you see the darkness," Larry replied. "Terrifyingl 
These bars are darker than any I've ever seen. It confounded me, sort 
of. I put real heavy white strokes on it... thick/' 

The white strokes refer to the sidewalk which gets laid in by 
photo 6, just as the decorative marquee of the burlesque house was out- 
lined. What drew Larry to the sidewalk at this point? Was it to es- 
tablish a feeling for "ground" or was it the contrast of outside and 
sidewalk with the darkness inside the bar. Perhaps it was the next 
extension to work within later, much as the only partially committed 
strokes of "building above the bar" had been. (Why, tc-^Of do untrained 
draftsmen often begin from the top down, and thur^^ morewer, when they 
arrive at some of their most solid constructions, acccrding to their 
evaluations?) 

Larry helped answer some of my questions; "Well, I was kind of 
looking for contrast. I didn't want a white sidewalk in Baltimore, by 
any means; I did dirty them up a bit. I wanted to get that... it was 
feeling good — the paint* was feeling good right there." 

By photo 8 the dark entrances to the burlesque house and two 
framing billboards are painted in, and at 9, as indicated /'Naked Show" 
appears on the marquee. During this sequence, Larry pauses to consider 
what to do next. He says that a lot of things were going on in his 
mind. 

"When you say 'a lot of things' — were you thinking ahead as well 
as of what you were doing'?" I asked. 

Larry replied: "I was kind of getting hit with all kind of possi- 
bilities of improving my technique, of expanding the things that I*m 
doing. I could see... later on, not- here so much, a little later I 
was struck with the idea of gettin-r^ a different color* These colors, 
these shades, are limited here. First of all, I thought I'd like to 
use some red, or some brown. I was working on something there, and 
I thought 'maybe if I give it a little touch of white.'" 

"Like you're tinting a color?" I asked. 

"Yeah, like if I drew this here, just to highlight it with a 
little bit of whi<:e^..not so it's noticeable, but it just kind of works 
on the eyo in an unconscious way." 

Larry, then, refers to direct strokes, to improving his technique, 
to the plastic quality of heavy white strokes, and to the feeling of 
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"color'' and how he could represent it with his black and v;hitr c.c.y:.^j.c 
paints. At the same time as these procedual concerns were on his mind, 
they were process developments and not the end of his efforts, fcr he 
was guided by a strong feeling of the presence of that envircntnent with 
him in the middle of it. L^. in prior drawings, when he tries ro suggest 
"feeling" or "mood" he seems to evoke a criterion of what is consistent 
throughout, but he alro tries to suggest feeling by the very vay he 
handles the medium. ie tells me during the inquiry: "If you lock at 
it carelessly, you can see it a lot better." 

It seems, thus, that Larry wants to keep his painted drawing some- 
what vague, suggestive, or impressionistic. I could not read the signs 
above the bar and burlesque at first, for example. He also wants to pull 
things out of the vagueness only when they become symbolic or can really 
count — things like the blackness of the entrances or the solidity of the 
sidewalks. 

He did not really want to be impressionistic he told me, but 
literal — literal in the way that caught his feelings; "It's like — like, 
when I see things that kind of strike me, it's not an impressionistic 
blur — it's cold — it's not cold, that implies an emotional feeling — but 
it's there, you know, it's for real." 

"A st.ark kind of feeling?" I asked, because he had referred to 
such a purely "visual" quality before. 

"Yeah, I wanted to get tiiat, because I think it's true to the way 
I feel about it. At the same time I wanted to get these strokes, you 
know?" 

"This modulation between the strokes and this feeling, this visual 
effect, you're trying to* get?" I risk. 

"Y.GU see, by the strokes I was trying to get some of the forms, 
the shapes and... I th'^^k I'm seeing a little more strongly than when 1 
first started painting— a little more, like aware. I can't even ex- 
plain it. Sometimes it hits me like, I see things like — let's see — 
like walking up — I'll give you an example — walking up here this morning, 
I was so aware that the grass is green. It's like, in front of the HUB, 
there were shapes in the grass. Like the trees, you know, the limbs, 
the heavier limbs, there were some maples." 

Larry then corroborated that handling the drav;ing Liedium and tools 
interacted with this developing visual sense. "Yeah, I think tliey're 
related. like this is somehow developing my awareness." 

"The acts of perception and the acts of painting kind of mi:/ to- 
gether?" I asked. 
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"Yeah. You see these forms and chings I saw walking 'ip ;£re xzx 
State College, and the atmosphere, the clean air, nature, and safe 
feeling, " 

So this was in Larry's mi.nd that morning, as c. contrast v;ith Balti 
more. "It really hit me," said of that contrast., "The forms were 
all too much for a man to handle. The only people that could exist 
were broken down whores and bums that drank... what were they drinkxng: 
Adrura port, or something like that. These are broken down people, you 
know. That's the only people you see.. ..you just don't live there with 
out getting affected." 

I dwell on this description and on the contrast of that morning 
because these were apparently occasions of strong feeling and percep- 
tion in Larry's expsriencing, and he was struggling to make the draw- 
ing session symbolize some of this. Much is condensed, as in a dream, 
which is relevant to any given drawing. 

By photo 9, changes occurred in the drawing I couldn't quite 
follow, so I asked: "'I'his you brought in here, beside the bar door?" 

"It says 'naked show'. I didn't care to make it real clear." 

"I read it ris kind of a theater entrance," I said. 

"And a black door," Larry added, "It really didn't have a black 
door — but it kind of hit me that everything you looked into was black." 

"The bar and the theater ... and you're suggesting kind of the 
feelings of the people, too," I state, trying to probe further for his 
meaning. 

"Yeah," Larry reflects, "they're surrounded in this darkness •" 

By photo 10, Larry has completed, for the time being, the bar, 
the burlesqvi*^ theater, and the sidewalk. He now returns to "that 
which is abovc: the street floor." This had been left purposefully 
vague arid undefined, although it was rf-presented by the very first 
strokes laid down in photo 1. Now, in photo 10, he expands those 
initial strokes, widening them and containing them with a vertical 
area from the division between the bar and the burlesque to the top 
of the page. In photo 10 there is still no indication of the dormer 
type window which appc^ars by photo 11, bvt Larry allows the uncovert.d 
and scrubbed areas of the building facade to remain for incorporation 
into the window superimposed over it. 

Larry describes this sequence: "Here, I was getting down those 
grays (photo 10, 11), but they just didn't go along with the rest of 
the picture. I had to break it up a bit." 
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"You just didn't want to fill it in?" I asked, sensing a con- 
sistency principle being applied, gathered from the staccato and broken 
effect of the drawing up to now, '*This is just like building above the 
bar?" I further inquire. 

"Yeah» Like first floor, S' cond floor — I doii't know what they 
have up above, but it — everythi;-; *^rom the ground up, is dingy." 

"You didn't want it too defined?*" 

"No. You're kind of surrounded by these feelin^Sf these walls." 

"The kind of things you remember are like the blackness and the 
general dinginess?" I inquire. 

"Yeah, and it's like that's the whole thing. Like even if you 
look up in the sky there' smog. In fact, you don't even have to look 
up, it's there. It's on you." 

"There," said Larry referring to the T.V. screen and the phase 
corresponding to photo 11, "I put a window in, kind of. I really didn't 
have anything in mind." 

"A kind of g: mer-like tiling?" 

"Yeah, a big old window. There's all kinds. You can really get 
into windows like that. Big windows like that on second floors are 
kind of interesting. They're all over the place and they're all dif- 
ferent. I thought maybe it would, like, "uie things together a little 
bit more." 

Larry didn't like the plain gray, so he sorted through his mind 
and came up with the big window. He said he knew he had a lot of eye- 
catching stuff on the bottom and that he'd have to get "something to 
balance out the top and make it come together somehow." 

By photo 12, Larry is trying to soVi/e the problem of the untouched 
space above the burlesque theater in the upper left half of the pagt'>. 
He puts a few stroke marks down and studies it. "I looked at it, and 
it did something. I don't know what exactly." He settles on what he 
called "aash marks" (interestingly, he had used "dash marks" in with 
his "pen figures" two years before) . 

"I'm putting these dash marks — it's somehow appropriate, but I 
really don't know just what it elicits in me when I look at it* (These 
danh marks are laid in during photos 12, 13.) I started to tJiink about 
it then and realized it was kind of an impressionistic type of thing, 
but it did something — I don't know what. Like, you know, the tops of 
these buildings are all different and I thought maybe I'd try to por- 
tray that this is, maybe, a large brownstons — something like that. I 
didn't really know but I thought I'd get maybe like a different shape 
in there." 
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Thus a change from a freely brushed, gray fill-in, over wnich a 
large domer is superimposed to "dash marks" symbolized different treat- 
ments for different kinds of buildings. He points out to me that he's 
working with bigger brushes and stronger strokes. He says, "I used a 
lot of power with the brush." 

No discernible change occurs at first in photo 14. Larry is here 
contemplating his work. There is one change, however. The window 
shades oi>. the large dormer window are made solid with wnitish paint, to 
block out the tones of the building which were set down before the win- 
dow was superimposed. 

While watching the videotape playback I said to Larry: "I noticed 
that you brought in some white with the right hand and some dark with 
the left and did some on-the-sheet mixing here." 

"Yeah, I had that white window shade and I wanted to get at — a 
tinge of gray." 

I continued: "You hit it with the left hand with a few strokes of 
black, then you just kind of mixed them in. That's a new approach, m 
a sense, and your palette and approach permitted that." 

"Like when I started out," Larry recalled, "I had that bigger paJ- 
ette. I didn't have any paint marks on it. How am I going to use this? 
I tried something d*-' "''erent. I put a little pile of white here, of 
black here, like I' ^one since I started; but then I put a pile of 
gray in the middle. And I used three brushes. Befora I was working 
almost exclusively with one brush and I had to work it out. ...Like, I 
had the paper (scrap) over here, so I could keep the consistency the 
way I wanted it — not too runny or heavy. Like I made one movement — 
it was this door here — I put in a black sopping wet. I wiped it off 
because it didn't do what I wanted it to." 

"That's where you got the towel," I observed. "You like your 
paint usually with some body to it?" 

"Yeah. I'm just touching up there a bit," said Larry pointing to 
the videotape replay. "I want to keep consistent what I've been doing 
with this picture, yet I somehow wanted to touch it off a little bit — 
it didn't look quite done," still referring to the videotape. "But I 
didn't want to introduce some new things, you know, and break up the 
consistency. Like, I could have gotten a little bit too literal, ox' I 
could have used different shades that would have broken it up." 

As we get to photos 13-18, then, the overt action slows down, as 
Larry reflects on hcw to unify and finish his picture in a consistent 
way. 
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"At the time of photo 17 I observed: "You put some touches on 
these little billboards too." 

"Yeah, I put some white on there, then sc. 'a. gray." said Larry, 
repeating a process he had iised on the window shades. "Plain paper. . . 
(laughs) I'm pretty conscious of the plastic quality of the paint. Ic 
disturbs me if... I'd rather have white (paint) there than white paper. 
There," Larry referred again to the videotape, "I'm just touching up a 
bit. Like, geez it looks too impressionistic. Not really definite 
things, because I thought if I got too definite it would have broken it 
up. 

"You still use what I'll call. suggestion lines.' You don't 
want to be able to go up to it with a magnifying glass and say, 'oh, 
it's that. '" 

"Get something just by looking at it — at the whole thing," said 
Larry. 

"You've done that with the signs over the doors too, haven't you?" 

"Yeah." Larry paused as he watched the videotape playback, "thoso 
empty spaces bother me." 

I recalled that at this point I had interrupted him so that we 
would have time for an instant replay of his drawing before another 
artist came into the lab. 

"Well," he reflected, "when you came in I was just about to tackle 
the window. You didn't hurt it — I was at a loss anyway." 

"Did you do more to the window?" 

"I think I put a little more black in it — underneath the shades < 
Kind of... to be consistent with the idea of blackness inside." 

Actually, the darkness beneath the window shades came in by photo 
15, before the billboards at the burlesque theater were tackled (photo 
17). 

I referred to the end stages (photos 16-18): "I see you're working 
on those white spaces where they just kind of stand out — just white 
paper. That's interesting. Your strokes remain but the white paper 
recedes out of there." 

"I guess I tried to get some sort of... it's kind of hard to do 
when you're using only thrv^e basic colors, to use one of your colors as 
a kind of controlling type tiling — like ^Jie blackness inside the build- 
ing compared to the 'grunginess' ou'cside, ' mused Larry. (By "colors" 
he means "values.") He continued: "Maybe if I had more colors I could 
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have concentrated more on using the blacks here and here and here... 
He pointed to the black doors and the black under the window shades. 

"To make them stand out even more than they do?" 

"Yeah. But it doesn't work that well in this situation. Black, 
white and grays." 

At this point o\ir time was up for another artist was entering tlie 
lab for a working session. 

Particular Theorizing Mode: The Type Concept 

Arnheim has made a distinction between "type concepts and con- 
tainer concepts. His argument is that perception often operates on 
goodness, claority and unity of structure r upon the intuitive grasp of 
the exemplary form or case. Cognition, as usually conceived, however, 
proceeds, at least insofar as it must justify itself, by way of "con- 
tainer concepts," which are constructed by means of criteria which de- 
termine members allowable within the concept. I would like to use these 
distinctions as the base upon which to construct this and the following 
mode of inquiry. 

Perhaps the distinction seems specious to the reader. I will 
attempt to show that there is a real difference between the two. The 
closer one sticks to the single case, the more he operates from a "type 
concept" base. The researcher cannot claim to "generalize" from a 
single case. Yet he leaves us with the distinct impression that he is 
telling us something about, in this setting, "drawing*' in general. 
This occurs in much the same way that we learn something about "life" 
and its dynamics through the reading of a good biography or autobiog- 
raphy. First, as earlier discussion revealed, the biographer or auto- 
biographer assumes some viewpoint toward his data, which both limits 
his approach but at the same time makes mp.aning possible. He has sym- 
bolized and represented complex phenomena by the set evident in both 
his selection and interpretation of the events he takes as given. The 
insights we obtain are, of course, addressed toward the particular life 
in question, but since we as humans have much in common we grasp in 
this unique life something of a "type** which infoinns us more broadly. 
I have decided to speak of these insights as "speculations" or "intui- 
tions" rather than as "generalizations.*' Perhaps such speculations are 
prelogical generalizations, a kind of tacit knowH-dge which cannot be 
e^ shared or validated, but which generates tli^ bases for later 

inv.^^a.ry, yielding generalizations which can be log...c3iliy defended. 
Thus, as in most of the modes of Chapter Three, we gain insight by 
sympathy, by empathy, by reverberations, as it were. The. only differ- 
ence I feel is that the conceptualization of the "type" should be more^ 
consciously explicated. The prelogical "work" is pushed far as 
possible. Certainly speculations arising from an exemplary case or 
type are "grounded" and, in that sense, are not just wild speculations. 
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It is speculative thought that should be characterized by its fruitful- 
ness for further inquiry. But in itself it is worthwhile. It is, at 
its best, a demonstration/ a revelation. 

The reader must forgive me for not givxng a detailed example of 
this mode. In a way, Lowenfeld^O and Schaef er-Simn.ern^^ present their 
case materials as "types" illustrative of their thev>ritas, and they not 
only speculate but generalize therefrom. Arnheim^^ does the same in a 
brief case presented as part of a more recent sympcsium. It may be a 
mere deceit, but I pride myself on more patience before the complexity 
of the intentional-functional behavior, covert and overt, which exists 
in the drawing process, conceived of as in the artist's hands and as 
occurring in a given situation. It is too early to do more than specu- 
late. On the other hand, it may only mean that I do not have as clearly 
delineated a theory of art education as the authors referred to. 

It would not be too difficulty however, to review *che materia] on 
Larry under the historical mode of this Chapter (pages 69-75) wiidi ths 
intention of presenting him as a "type." This would take. a still 
higher form of abstraction. I would speculate, for example, on how 
young adults of college age who are untrained in arc (notice that I no 
longer refer to Larry but to a group whose parameters I am describing)^ 
who are in a self-instruction setting where they have an opportunity f) 
review their processes and their feelings with interested and nurturant 
special observers, over an extended time where the procedures remain 
constant, begin to try to master the representational skills they lack* 
They feel they cannot "express" anything prior to a certain level of 
such mastery. Simple devices are invented, combined, and varied, 
whether to catch the convention of perspective (converging lines, draw- 
ing of box- like figures, changing sizes, discovering the rudiments of 
atmosphere); to show projection via form demarcation (structural lines, 
as in a face or torso); to show "solidity by texture and light and shade. 
These devices, invented more in the classical experimental style, one 
variation at a time, interact to create complexity a/id the need for 
higher-order principles, which unify the many elements. Often this 
occurs through a dependency on mood or pervasive feeling, which as tlie 
pieces are done brings them under review for consistency. 

The organization of complexity by controlling principles raises 
the whole issue of expression, for such feelings and moods as organize 
a whole unmistakenly emerge from the self and thus express that self 
to some degree. Complexity in a drawing also ushers in the variations 
of medium usage so that the physiognomic aspects of strokes, of speed, 
of texture, and the like enter consciousness. Hand-medium-feeling con- 
nections focus attention on "process thinking." 

Even so, until the beginner relaxes his fixation on illusionistic 
representation as an all-encompassing goal, hv. is in for frustration.. 
Further, his way of v;orking, 'while progressing, is not sufficiently 
rewarding intrinsically. He achieves what ha Ll-iings he "should/* bvt 
it does not stem from strong feeling, from desire. 
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In part, such an impasse is o\ercome through discarding the repre- 
sentational goal for the expressive goal, cr at least in changing the 
value order of these. Connected with the expressive goal is one ori- 
ented toward the process "presence" of tha drawing act itself. Expres- 
sion and process-centering take priority over representational mastery 
(as an abstract goal overhonoring illusionistic realism) , The "in-here" 
interacts with and masters the "out-there". . Further, if one looks at 
the art around one in the culture, especially the "high" art, it is 
concerned witii much more than representation. In fact, in this century, 
it even gives up much concern with it, or at the least transgresses con- 
sciously against it. 

Departures from realism lead one to prize abstraction and ambiguity 
for their expressive potential. One is surprised into meanings that 
seem to reside within visual phenomena and in the medium itself. One's 
confidence goes up as he feels secure enough to risk himself in the 
process^ of drawing itself. Confidence breeds a sense of identity and 
patience — the belief that one's ability to create meaning will arise as 
he works. Continuiuy through repetition and extension, through dis- 
coveries out of the ground prepared (not out of nothing) in past draw- 
ings allows one to abstract from a sense of identity how it is he works 
and what qualities have deep and lasting meaning for him. With this 
feeling of identity and continuity comes also a freedom to choose a new 
path, to explore, even to go against the path forming. 

High order abstractions about art and arting are now possible. 
Connections between art and life at their most intense continue to 
form, one feeding the other. One conceives what it is to be an artist 
and knows when he is an artist. 

By reflecting again on Larry's case, I offer such speculations as 
those in the above paragraphs. These speculations present an abstrac- 
tion concerning how untrained college level beginners in drawing or- 
ganically develop over an extended period of time, while working in a 
self-instructed, self-ref lective, nurturant setting. (Note that I am 
not speaking about how to "train" tliem or about to develop in them 
traditional drawing skills.) 

I have thus risked speculating about the dynajnics of change in 
drawing from the in-depth focus provided by my phenomenological and 
contextual stance which permitted me indirect access to the artist's 
stream of consciousness as he guided himself through an extended 
drawing series. So doing is tantamount to claiming a kind of knowl- 
edge has been gained and that this can be shared. It can also be criti-- 
cized in terms of its own logic and development; and it can be uti- 
lized toward other ends, as in sensitizing art teachers, or as the 
basis for generating hypotheses for further inquiry. The latter usages, 
however, I see as extraneous to the knowledge ends consistent with my 
assumptions and methods. 
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It should also be noted that the "type" falls within the "chronotic" 
(quantitative, calculable/ repetitive) time/space manifold, and not with- 
in the "kairotic" (qualitative, experiential, singular) time/ space mani- 
fold (as these were discussed under method in Chapter II), As such, the 
type perspective leads to treating the case as "a Hegelian concrete 
general." The perspective consistent with the assumptions of this study 
falls toward the qualitative, the historical, the contextual, the phe^ 
nomenological. Nevertheless, the boundaries are not that clear, so that 
the researcher is prone to drift in and out of "type" language generali- 
zations. The very nature of language itself encourages this drift. 

Other writers who work v;ithin a basically "clinical method," also 
present an individual case as though it is a type. They do this in 
several ways. Moustakas, for example, in writing on psychotherapy with 
children, will present a case, with commehtciry preceding and following 
it, as though it exemplifies a category: the normal child, the dis- 
turbed child, the creative child, the handicapped child. Of course one 
might say that Moustakas had selected the cases he discusses out of a 
wealth of experience. While this is undoubtedly true, the problem still 
remains as to how the individual and the generic are represented simul- 
taneously. Perhaps the prefatory and concluding remarks are meant to 
bear the burden of abstraction toward the generic. If so, we can only 
conclude that this is done in ah informal and intuitive way out of the 
wisdom accruing from experience. The work of Coles is even more to the 
point. In Children of Crisis^ ^ he utilizes drawings of children to 
gain insight into their values, attitudes, and perceptions on racial 
matters and on integration. He admits to approaching these drawings 
clinically, from his perspective as a child psychiatrist. He says that 
he values what these drawings tell him of individual children, rather 
than what they say about children in general or about one or the other 
race.^^ Yet much that he finds he feels is shared between children as 
well, so that several pages from the above reference we find him saying: 

What'' have these children had to say in the drawings 
they have done these past years? Is there any reason- 
able way to categorize and classify their pictures 
so that the individual child's feelings are preserved, 
and yet more general conclusions made possible? I 
think the cinsv/er to the second question is yes, and 
I will try to show why by describing the interests ' 
and concerns these children reveal when they take up 
crayons or. a brush, 

Grounded Abstract Theoretical Mode: The Container Concept (Pooled Cases) 

The fact that Moustakas and Coles vacillate between emphasis on 
the individual exclusively, on the individual as a type, and on the 
individual as a member of a category or class suggests how difficult it 
is to draw a line between the various modes presented. For the sake of 
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conceptual clarity, I am trying to present the modes as distinct, but 
the astute reader will sense that they do indeed overlap. 

If we start with an emphasis on the uniqueness of an individual 
case or centering on one expressive acc, we are nevertheless inclined 
to situate our case in such a way that the spread from the private to 
the public texture, of which the co,\taxtualist speaks , occurs in the 
sense of speculations and intuitions about T^hat we have 1 earned about 
drawing in general. Sometimes this is a nat^ural function of some lar- 
ger set or perspective that we bring to all the material we present. 
This is true in Coles' book. He is not interested, fcr example, in 
the drawings as art expressions or as indicative of changes in drawing 
strategy and the like, but in the feelings children experience and ex- 
press concerning racial relations. He visits the children in their 
homes, at school, and on the playground. He knows them over long pe- 
riods of time. Thus he can establish a sufficiently rich and detailed * 
context for interpretations or conclusions from the angle of his own 
perspective on the material. This is a perspective, moreover, which 
has determined much of the context of the drawings themselves. In this 
way Coles operates from both a type and a container concept approach, 
although I read him as dealing more with the former. Actually he does 
what he says: he honors the individual foremost, then he speculates 
according to his purposes and his speculations lead him to "more general 
conclusions" which still honor "the individual child's feelings." 

Indeed, the case perspective in general, at least as I conceive it, 
commits one to a contextualist stance in which the actual historic 
events and their setting are accepted as of greatest value in inquiry. 
The method, as Pepper suggests, is synthetic and not analytical. It 
is no mistake that Coles speaks of preserving the individual child's 
feeling before anything else, or that Moustakas makes the case material 
largely speak for itself, adding only such commentary as extends it to 
the structure of his book concerned with children's psychotherapy. A 
pointing and a showing come first; then one can extend the sense of 
the qualitative wholeness of the material by exploration (notice that 
I find it hard to say analysis) of the textures which are its struc- 
tural components. 

In this section I am trying to present what is essentially a 
pooled case history approach, in which containers or category concepts 
are involved. The individual thus, becomes a member of a class, and 
therein lies the rub. Can the method here proceed as in luedecine, 
where the records of those suffering from some malady are pooled and 
studied for abstractable commonalities of possible relevance to the 
malady? Could I take cases from the drawing lab and merge them to 
see what can be said about, for example, untrained college undergradu- 
ates working lander self -instruction with special participant observers, 
stimulated recall and inquiry and the like? Of course I could try 
various sortings of cases before such pooling — for example, cases 
where the students had no training but much exposure to art works and 
art ideas., as opposed to those lacking such exposure and concepts. 
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Such a method seems more oriented to hypothesis generation for 
later operational verification than the other modes discussed so far. 
By this I mean that categories or criteria for class membership so ab- 
stracted do not need to rely, later, on case histories at all. The 
criteria abstracted can be tested out on appropriate samples more di- 
rectly. That is, structured interviews, observation schedules, tests 
and instriaments intended to measure presence or absence, or degree of 
presence, of the abstracted properties can be constructed and applied. 
At this point, however, we have moved beyond the purpose and the re- 
strictions set tor this study and its modes. 

In earlier days, I often began my study of drawings by a similar 
procedure. Drawings of a defined sample under defined conditions would 
be qualitatively examined by me and others for the purpose of educing 
criteria potentially descriptive of the set of drawings (usually in 
comparison with a set where other conditions obtained) . Criteria so 
acciimulated were then made into rating scales for application and vali- 
dation upon a new set of comparable drawings, to see whether the pro- 
perties isolated indeed generalized. 

By moving to such subsequent operations, f brmalizations and instru- 
mentations, however, we move from an idiographic to a nomothetic frame 
of reference, and from a contextualism honoring the agency of the artist 
(as "a systematic whole of self-regulating transformations," proceeding 
through implicit intentions and meanings which guide instnamental acts 
toward intrinsic satisfactions unique to given situations) , to a reac- 
tive view where inputs and stimuli impinge upon a "black box" at best 
represented by explicit inferred intervening variables within the or- 
ganism. 

Thus the danger of a kind of reductionism injurious to the basic 
assiimptions of this work arises rapidly in this mode, because much that 
is peculiar to the individual case is jettisoned in arriving at the 
pooled characteristics. The individual artist's feelings and inten- 
tions, the specific expressive act and its context, are not preserved. 
It is true, however, that feelings and intentions can themselves be 
made the subject of pooling, in which case it is the context from 
which they arise that is lost. By taking this route, we "move perforce 
to an emphasis on abiding structures and away from the change and novel- 
ty I have argued are closer to the expressive act. Such semipermanent 
structures as concern us in art, I feel, gain their meaning within the 
individual lawfulness discernible in a given artist's series. Beyond 
that, speculations about drawing in general come better from the "type" 
than the "container" stance, under the basic assumptions of this book, 
even thoucjh I am resistant to "essences", which the type emphasis 
resurrects, if ever so subtly. Contextualism, with its historical em- 
phasis and its pragmatic leanings, saves one from out and out ideal- 
ism. 
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From the perspective of this study, the traditional hieraxchy or 
modes is inverted, for the container concept idea moves away from vital 
data close to the artist's reconstruction cf his stream consciousness 
in the expressive act as shared by a special participant observer. It 
is thus on a lower order of value, even though on a high level of ab- 
straction. The kind of abstraction involved cancels out the contextua- 
list and idiosyncratic structuralist perspective compatible with our 
view of the making of art. 

Still, there is nothing improper about proceeding according to 
this mode. Better and worse are labels only applicable to modes of 
inquiry from an explicit frame of reference. From my prest^-nt frame of 
reference, this mode is reductive and less useful. But it is a coher- 
ent mode. I would even call this a "bridge mode," because it is here, 
if anywhere, that my basic contextualism (as tempered by a concern with 
the making of art from an existentialist, experiential base) could be 
sucked most easily toward what Pepper calls "mechanism." Mechanism 
rises 

as the stronger analytical and integrative theory, 
and contextualism as the stronger synthetic and 
dispersive theory. We are tempted to surmise that 
whatever system there is in the world is of the 
mechanistic type, and whatever dynamic vitality, of 
the contextualist sort. 

Thus an effort is made to wed a world hypothesis suffering from an "in- 
adequacy or precision" to one suffering from an "inadequacy of scope." 
The one admits too little, the other too much.^^ But at bottom these 
views are incompatible. This mode xanderscores the problem, because at 
this point we will have to decide whether to weaken our brand of con- 
textualism which preserves the unique, the concrete, the individual in 
all its richness, or to strengthen the side of explicit structure, pre- 
cision, control and public verification. No real merger is possible — 
only a master and slave relationship where some benefit is alleged to 
arise from the attempted association. The issue is a political one, 
not a philosophical one. For example, doctoral committees will usually 
force the candidate to cross this bridge toward the container concept 
or toward conceptual, away from qualitative, description. In so doing^ 
I am arguing, they use power as a cover for their own inadequacies with 
the different logic of qualitative description and contextual analysis. 

So, after pointing to the bridge and suggesting that one could 
make a valiant effort to preserve more of the individual case in enter- 
ing the container concept mode, I must nevertheless admit that my in- 
clination is to turn my back on this mode. It does not lead to a pro- 
mised land, but to a different land altogether. I was there, and I can 
return if I wish. The landscape on this side seems structurally more 
similar to art as I experience it. This study is limited to the geog- 
raphy of the region on this side of the bridge. 
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Fbrmative Hermeneutic Mode in the Individual Setting 



Before this point, I have acknowledged that the participatory con- 
ditions of inquiry compatible with my assumptions have in themselves 
interacted with the phenomena lander study. But this effect has been 
unavoidable. Without the interaction, the sharing and appreciation of 
the artist's actions, thoughts and feelings are not accessible. The 
interactive element up to now, however, has been instrumental and not 
deliberate. It has not been intervention, and certainly uot meant to 
be interference. 

It is possible to more consciously interact wirh the artist in an 
effort to comprehend him. In this mode, as in spirit in the earlier 
concept of action resecorch or in the present notion of formative (as 
opposed to summative) evaluation, ongoing treatments , " '^measurements, " 
and the like are introduced in an effort to comprehend the dynamics of 
change within the system under study. In the context of this book, 
historical and aesthetic interpretation related to the individual 
artist's case would be pragmatically enjoined to the furtherance of the 
artistic serial (the string of expressive situations) . This mode thus 
goes beyond sharing, empathy, and waiting, to conscious participation 
via interpretation attached to feedback and reflective inquiry into the 
on-going artistic serial. 

The term "formative," as suggested, refers to the in-process ap- 
plication of the mode under discussion. It takes on, thus, the conno- 
tation of cin action which intervenes or intrudes in a quasi-experimental 
way. As I hope to show, however, there are safeguards which tone down 
such meainings considerably. Hermeneutics is defined as "the science of 
interpretation and explanation, especially, that branch of theology 
which defines the laws whereby the meaning of the scriptures is to be 
ascertained." Hermeneutic means, then, "unfolding the signification; 
interpretative; as, hermeneutic theology. "^^ 

The psychologist Jung speaks of "hermeneutic treatment" in his 
discussion of the dream series. It was his discussion which led to 
conceptualization of this mode. He says: 

Hermeneutic treatment of imaginative ideas leads 
to the synthesis of the individual and the collective 
psyche. ...As soon as ever we begin to map out the 
lines of advance that are symbolically indicated, 
the patient must begin to proceed along them. ...He 
is in truth obliged to take the way of individual 
life which is revealed to him, and to persist in it 
until and unless an unmistakable reaction from his 
unconscious warns him that he is on the wrong track. -^^ 

The method whereby this is done is also spelled out by Jung. The ex- 
planatory method "...consists in making successive additions of other 
analogies to the analogy given in the symbol, "-^i Apparently the first 
analogy or interpretation is to be given by the patient himself, in a 
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kind of work of active imagination in his own behalf. Then the anaiyc?-^ 
and patient together search for objective analogies in various cultural 
fields and in the history of syn±)ols and archetypes. He says: 

Even the best attempts at explanation are only more 
or less successful translations into another meta- 
phorical language. .. the most we can do is to dream 
the myth onwards and give it a modern dress. 

The key phrases from Jung refer to "the synthesis of the individual 
and collective psyche," which is brought about through "making succes- 
sive additions of other analogies to the analogy given in the symbol/' 
so that the individual can "dream the myth onward." The symbol is 
looked upon by Jung from a pragmatic and existential stance. Its 
meaningfulness is dependent upon the attitude of the interpreting con- 
sciousness. 

In this stance we can envision intervening in the artist's behalf, 
so that his frame of reference is kept expansive, flexible and open, 
but never oriented away from his own base in experience and meaning. 
Thus the culture is not mediated willy-nilly to the artist, but new 
conceptualizations and symbolizations in keeping with his experiential 
base are explored to see whether they help him "dream the myth on- 
ward . " If such explorations are not helpful, the artist will say so, 
or his series will warn him that "he is on the wrong track." 

From my own position, but not yet from my studies in a consistent 
way, I would predict that the most useful formative hermeneutic focus 
would be one which consciously constructed organizational concepts and 
relational concepts about making art abstracted, under the artist's 
lead, from his own series and his reflections thereon. Such concepts 
as Larry developed (summarized in brief on pages 74-75 ) would be an 
excellent base for extending his frame of reference by "making succes- 
sive additions of other analogies" to those given in his own interpre- 
tations. The test of success is a simple one: the additions would 
fall into the service of meaning, they would extend Larry's aesthetic 
encounter into more depth. 

My defense of this mode as one of inquiry in that it intensifies 
the artist's serial, through its active nurturant frame, rather than 
operating from a more passive, counter-interventionist nurturant frame, 
but that it does not intend to deflect the artist's course any more 
than the more passive, "actively" waiting posture. The lead is still 
the artist's, even though there is an active effort to help him focus 
more intensely on the meaning and direction of his own series. It is 
as though the participant observer, in his special role, can accomodate 
the culture to the artist in a way that he might assimilate it, or at 
least interact with it toward his own ends. In terms of knowledge and 
appreciation of the artist's serial, the participant observer gains 
insight into how the artist interacts with specif ic intrusions , inter- 
pretations, and conceptualizations about art. There is an interface 
between the private and the public, between the individual and the col- 
lective psyche. 
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But I will not be able to speak with any assurance of this mode 
until I have felt its operation directly. Currently in the drawing lab 
the only formative hermeneutic effect discernible is in the focusing, 
connective, and restatement function presently at work, where the spe- 
cial participant observer takes his cue from the artist's own reflec- 
tions and from his history of statements and helps to bring these to 
clarity in the artist's consciousness. My own temperament and the 
working ethic of the lab up to now incline me toward the more passive 
role. But if e. formative hermeneutic mode can remain sensitive to the 
artist's personal causation , idiosyncratic meaning, and intentional 
symbolization, can honor the artist's effort to reconstruct his active 
role in expression, then it might also speed up and highlight our grasp 
of an individualistic "systematic whole of self"-regulating transforma- 
tions." I hesitate, too, because it would seem that my role would 
change from one of nurturing-knowing to nurturing- teaching. My own 
intuition is that i^ore artistic learning and knowledge acquisition are 
possible within the nurturing-knowing stance presently in effect. 

Spread, Fusion and Integration: The Description of the Artist ' s 
Superordinate Concepts on the Making of Art 

Readers intent on what I am saying on case modes of research inay 
wish to skip this section, for here I want to take an interlude to 
discuss conceptualizations artists hold about their art which are 
highly abstract and metaphorical. They are, in fact, close to "indi- 
vidual myths." They do not arise, as a rule, all of a sudden; and 
they often persist, in a motivational sense, over great periods of 
time — even for an artistic lifetime. The in-depth study of an artist 
and his artistic serial grants us the ground on which to cognize the 
form, growth and possible meaning of the idiosyncratic artistic myth, 
as I will call it for want of a better label. 

I intrude this topic at this point to balance the superficial and 
partly reductive effect of concentrating solely on niodes of interpre- 
tation and description. If this study were on one or two artists and 
not concerned with exploring alternative modes of inquiry into the 
making of art, then such superordinate concepts or idiosyncratic artis- 
tic myths as here discussed in brief would arise naturally, I beleve. 
To a degree they arise in the case of Larry, from which I have drawn 
many examples herein. 

It is apparent that I ^attach great meaning to the organizing and 
directing cognitive structures of the individual artist. But 1 would 
not want to suggest that the artist somehow "thinks up" these highly 
abstract concepts oj: artistic "philosophies" consciously/ deliberately, 
or quickly — though indeed artists will differ in this as in all else^ 
Such synthesizing ideas usually have a long history. They may indeed 
go back into childhood, but they may as well be a slowly-acquired world 
outlook. In either case, it is their directing and guiding power in 
the present which is our topic. 
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Whatever is in mental life becomes the raw material for fusion 
with artistic causality, idiosyncratic meaning, and intentional sym- 
bolization. More than that, it interfuses with tool, medium and image 
directly. Yet I acknowledge the limit suggested by Malraux when he 
said that the artist may say what he pleases, but in practice he will 
paint only what he can. My own inclination is perhaps to overplay 
the. Xi.terary a^spect of the higher order conceptualizations under dis- 
cussion. Be that as it may, it is clear that I v/ill need some kind of 
evidence from the artist himself to guard against my own tendency ro 
read into the serial what may not really be there • For this, wrirten 
fragments from personal documents (letters, diaries, poems, and the 
like) and recorded interview materials are the readiest document ation* 

I will take a transactional and genetic view toward the idiosyn- 
cratic artistic myth. By this I mean that existing cognitive *'struc- 
tures*' are the raw material which interacts with the on-going artistic 
serial. The latter draws upon this conceptual material but transforms 
and shapes it in doing so. All that is in the mind cannot be linked 
to the drawing, but what is in the mind becomes the base for decisions 
which have to do with the symbolic transformation of feedback from the 
specific drawing itself. This is logical if we remember the link be- 
tween intention and meaning (the subjective equivalent of transforma- 
tion and self-regulation) . It is not necessary to get caught between 
structuralism and essentialism in this issue. My position is merely 
that mental structures enter into the expressive situation and are 
both influential and changed therein. (I would side with Sartre's 
famous statement that existence precedes essence, if pressed, particu- 
larly where we talk of art expression.) 

An example of what I refer to can be found in Milner's book. On 
Not Being Able to Paint . Milner describes how she had to learn that 
in, art one did not work under tight conscious control, from purpose to 
deed. Rather, as in the case of Larry (used for many of the examples 
in Chapters 3 and 4) and others in the drawing lab, she had to learn 
to give herself up more to the art process itself, allowing her feel-- 
ings, vague as they might be, and the concrete explorations in the 
changing drawing to guide her. So she gradually learned to do "free 
drawings" in which the dialogue nature of the expressive act takes 
over (she calls this the method of "reciprocity"). As with Larry, she 
learns to conceptualize her own drawing strategies and the qualities 
emerging in her series. She talks, however, about her drawings accord- 
ing to the symbolic overtones and latent content they reveal. And 
here, as one might suspect, since she is a psychoanalyst, the meanings 
which she finds relate to psychoanalysis on the one hand, and to psychic 
creativity on the other. It is to her credit, however, that she re- 
serves her technical analytical explorations £cr an appendix. The rest 
of the book is closer to the actions and feelings of di^awing itself. I 
venture to say, thought, that her drift to certain phantasies and sym- 
bolic content owes as much to the mental structures she takes to the 
act of drawing as to those she discovers and brings away. This is only 
natural, and so saying I do not at all detract from the fact that the 
meanings of her "free" drawings are forged in action (or in interaction^ 
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That the drawing process itself exercises strong influences upon 
intention and imagination, even when one is not completely process- 
centered or engaged in a "free" drawing, is suggested in the following 
reflection from an untrained artist working in our drawing lab. she 
says: 

I like to draw from imagination, I've done this 
for some time. Imagination is drawing what you 
want to see. When there's a model right in front 
of you, you can't do this. It directs you,, and 
you forget what you want to see. Imagination will 
correct for what you can't do, because you know 
whether you can do it, or change it to what you 
can do. You have to make a compromise. 

This same girl later revealed that she had gone through three phases in 
the 30 weeks she spent in the drawing lab. (these occurred in three 
separate ten week periods, spread over two years) : at first she told 
the brush what to do; then she let the process and the brush iiiteract 
with her desires — sometimes the process took the lead, sometimes she 
did, but it passed back and forth; finally the drawing took on a genu- 
ine autonomy of its own, almost as though it painted itself — it flowed 
through her as a fused and integrated whole. 

Another girl, an art major, had the opposite kind of problem. She 
was consciously trying to be "spontaneous" and produced one "organic 
abstract" after another. At the end of her ten week session in the 
drawing lab the following exchange took place between us as we reviewed 
45 of her drawings. (B is the author, D is "Dot," the artist.) 



B. At first the drawings seem both more complex 
and more confused. 

D. That's a good word. I never know what I'm 
doing, but I later felt more control. Like 
I can direct myself. The brush wouldn't take 
me. I'd take the brush and move it. At first 
I didn't know what I was doing, but I also 
didn't know what I was going to do. 



B. How's that? 



D, I knew the process I was going through but I 
didn't know the product that was coming. 
The firs'*: ones are more like sections of some- 
thing bigger. The end ones are more separate, 
complete in themselves. 

These contrasting examples are meant to illustrate that there is 
no one continuum or hierarchy of concepts about how to do one's art 
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apart from the individual case or context under review. Beginners 
often do move toward freeing their intentions and preconceived images 
within the drawing process itself, but a more experienced artist may 
just as easily feel the need for greater structure and control within 
the dynamics of medium- image-feeling-process. 

If the reader refers to Larry's conceptualizations about making 
art (s\ammarized on pages 74-75) , he will see that especially the last 
nine "concepts" listed (numbers 18-26) begin to fuse ir.to an acquired 
world-outlook related to art. Here the synthesis is difficult and com- 
plex. Consider, however, an artist who can consciously theorize about 
his drawing strategies and the qualities of his successful works, who 
sees himself as an artist and the drawing process as a live encounter, 
where emotion is translated into "purely visual" terms. Maybe I should 
let Larry speak for himself: 

To get any kind of a point,..! have certain things 
that I want to do,.. Well, it's as much discovery, 
you know, as it is control. But, you know, I have 
something that I want to get out, and if I don't 
get it out, it doesn't have any real relationship 
to what I did before and what I do next.., The visual 
sense... I don't know if you can develop it or not, 
I think (laughs) I've been having a hard time/ I 
don't know whether I've gotten anywhere or not... 
The visual sense, that's the meditim you're working 
with, and in the expression of the emotions, as 
Collingwood says, these emotions have to be visual.. r 
maybe tactile. 

Here, interestingly, we see how Larry has been able to assimilate in- 
fluences from a philosophy course directly into his drawing experi- 
ence. He had talked of the "visual sense" before his contact with 
Collingwood, but the latter helped him tie scattered ideas together. 
In the inquiry on his "Baltimore drawing" (pages 41-43) Larry said: 

It's like, maybe, if you can just be struck with 
something but not really consider — Collingwood 
says "define your emotion" — I don't know if that*s 
exactly it, but it's sometning like that. I don't 
have words... It *s like, if you're drawing it, like, 
the visual thing and the emotional impact that you 
feel, you kind of consider it more than if you just 
kind of keep it in your mind. Maybe I'd be just 
struck by this scene. I'd say I'd be a lot more 
aware of the scene and of my feelings after doing it. 

Such examples as these direct our attention to the development of 
what I have called superordinate concepts on the making of art or the 
idiosyncratic artistic myth. Certainly an individual texture emerges 
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as. we examine the qualitative fusion or integration of concepts chat 
arise above an artist's series, spreading backwards and forwards from 
the present. The conscious verbalization of these integrated concepts 
may or may not occur. In my opinion, it never occurs early in a draw- 
ing serial. It emerges through the convergence of separate strands of 
meanings and process discoveries, of solutions to blocks and failures, 
and through the slow grasp of qualitative features of successful wholes. 

Contemporary Life Styles and the Search for a New Aesthetic 

Trying to put together a report on case modes of inquiry into the 
making of art makes me both realize and admit that I am a child of an 
earlier generation. The sJVenteen year old son of a friend of mine 
has read through Heidegger's Being and Time twice already. Young under- 
graduate and graduate students are constantly trying to educate me con- 
cerning new life styles and newer art-life connections. It is more 
than a matter of the rapid succession of innovative art styles which 
followed rapidly upon Abstract Expressionism - the Pop, Op, Minimal, 
Funk, Anti-Art, Intermedia Art, Environmental Art, Life Celebrations 
and Experiential Transcendence-Art, and the like. 

Certainly, too, I have given evidence of movement toward existen- 
tialism and phenomenology, although the character of this influence io 
such that I can make no claim toward philosophical sophistication. I 
have followed my own empirical route. It is not a matter of abstract 
concepts but of dilemmas arising as I try to probe further into the 
making of art and am faced with problems of description and interpre- 
tation • 

What I bring to these topics is some sense of history as the 
ground for my own transition. The seventeen year old reading Heideg- 
ger's difficult work cannot have the same sense of history and change- 
The young students who can easily see me as a traditional medixam- 
centered artist hung up on object fetishism have come of age when ac- 
tivist politics, revolts, radicalism, the counter-culture / the Vietnam 
War, and the various liberation movements are pressing social realitieH* 
When I was at a comparable age, we were drifting into involvement in 
World War II. Certainly, to state the obvious, the texture of art 
and life has changed. 

I offer these reflections, because I am self-conscious about how 
I have presented the idea of superordinate concepts concerning art 
which have directive and symbolic power in an artist's creations. 
Those I have studied lately have not been trained in the arts* They 
have, none the less, acted very much as artists. They are partici- 
pants in the social-cultural milieu I have mentioned eibove, but I 
would have to admit that they are not at the leading edge of conscious- 
ness concerning the arts. Prom a contextual, research point of view, 
this does not matter, I am inclined to believe that individual artis- 
tic myths and the emergence of self-identity in art is a process ot 
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low accretion and growth of consciousness, much as I have presented 
t in the case of Lar^V earlier in this chapter r aware that 

he very concept of s^lf, as related to art -ons today 

hat my own youth lacKed. It is as though ~ j - rasped at 

n identity beyond th^ familiar "identity ^ see this differ- 

ntly from our earlieJ^ emphasis on "commitment uuJ "works." Deliber- 
te or accepted diffusion and confusion of identity and courting of in- 
ensive, direct "expeJ^iencing/' have produced what the psychologist 
obert Jay Lif ton calls "protean man" — an allusion to the Greek god 
ho could change his ^hape and form with ease-^^ Lif ton claims this 
tyle is not a pathol^9ical one, but an adaptive or even innovative 
ne peculiar to the pJ^^sent* He also says, as in the mythological 
ource, that Protean J^^n finds it painful or difficult to commit him- 
elf to any form, especially one most his own/ and that he is in con- 
tant danger of falling into the pitfall of "romantic totalism/' which 
e describes as 

...a post-Ca3^tesian absolutism, ••«a new quest for old 
fsalings. It's controlling image/ at whatever level of 
consciousness* is that of replacing history with experience > 

Earlier I found Reason to object to Yeats' concept of the mask, 
he notion that there is no self to be expressed, but rather that the 
elf is ever constructed in the doing relates Yeats' mask to the style 
f Protean man. With ^eats/ and in me, the sense of historical conti- 
uity/ however, remairis important. Perhaps we should not seek tne 
istorical sense in tl^® young. What we are witnessing is the pldin 
act that viable life styles are more clearly the creation of the young 
han when I came of a^®. 

Why I digress in this fashion is to indicate that the kinds of 
uperodinate concepts ^bout making art can differ markedly from the 
xamples I can give n<^W. it is the presence of these, not their simi- 
arity/ for which I a3^9ue. I believe that many young artists will 
ight the kind of "historical self-determinism" to which I partially 
uccumbed. We already saw Larry fighting the idea that he was trapped 
n a single line of development. In reviewing his works he said: 
Each one is a different exploration. They don't culminate in any- 
hing." We have also seen the desire to make the drawing process vital 
nd take precedence o^^t th© quality of a work or the problem of skill, 
ot that these are is^^es which need fall on one side or the other, 
ut in the press the intensity of experience now comes first. 

Maybe all that l^^s changed is the pace and discipline of indi- 
idual development, "Those tnore in the Protean style want life and 
eaning now and on th^it oWn terms. There is not the slow discipline 
urtured by a viable t^'adition with its solid sense of history and its 
ubtle extension. If this is so, then the spirit is similar with un- 
rained, naive artist^ and sophisticated more self-consciously inno- 
ative ones. I only t^^an to point out that the denial of historical 
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continuity and the play with change of self are also ready raw materidi. 
for the development of artistic idiosyncratic myths. 
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Chapter V 



Svunmary/ Conclusions and Critique 



Sununary 

In Chapter 1 I tried to lay out the explicit assumptions I hold 
concerning the making of art, so that the search for a case methodology 
could be seen in its proper perspective • I described art as an autono- 
mous and irreducible realm of man' s experiencing. Art, love, and re- 
ligion were further characterized as re?*lms of man's essential living 
relationships, or as passional, experiential realities. History and 
science were described as disciplines^ which, among other things, have 
the role of formulating descriptions* of these realities. There appears 
to be a bifurcation into conceptual (scientific) and qualitative (his- 
torical, contextual) description of events. Qualitative description, 
with analyses and interpretationii congruent with it, was presented as 
the perspective of this report. 

Making art was described as a game of strategy and: as a genuine 
dialogue. It functions not only out of need, but thmiagh desire. 
Among the basic conditions of arting can be designated: artistic cau- 
sality, idiosyncratic meaning, and intentional symboisaastion. 

The term "serial" was borrowed to designate inteccnxonal, proactive, 
superstatic actions of humans which weave into a hi^^gw^ often over 
a lifetime, not independent of external conditons but ^arasongly inter- 
active with and transformative of them. The ego sy st=fflrt aailds much of 
its sense of identity and continuity on serials. As TTir^^mp^tualizations 
about making art arise and are borrowed from the cu1±22es: what I called 
idiosyncratic artistic myths are formed. These inteiscr ^ith, project 
and direct the artistic serial, and the latter, in tinzri/ constantly 
revises and keeps open this largely intrapsychic myth-. :he artistic 
serial, it was maintained, does not cause the consta mr ;l ,.^ n and growth 
of a viable self-system and of self-esteem. Rather xwo were seen 
as dynamic systems paralleling each other, furnishing: me^fidy symbolic 
transformations for their mutual stimulation. 

The expressive situation was compared to a dream, .J.n which, even 

with repetitive elements, each occasion is experiencedi^s- unique and 

unquestionably real. Once the expression has been farmed, there are 
unavoidable problems of description and interpretation. 

There are three major operational assumptions bein^md this study. 
Arting, it was said, is to be seen as a unitless psycfebc phenomenon 
centered in the artist's stream of consciousness in tfe unique expres- 
sive situation. To arrive at qualitative description. ririf such events. 
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the researcher must step within the artistic serial of which the situa- 
tion is a part, and move as closely as possible to the creating stream 
of consciousness. Such indirect but shared access to the artist's cre- 
ating experience requires a special participant observer role. 

Certain rituals and procedures for data collection have been held 
to for all of the cases done to date, which includes those used for 
examples in this report. The drawing laboratory was described in botJi 
its physical and psychological dimensions. The artist, conceived as 
in a dialogue with his work,, is not inteacrupted during its course. 
While he works, time-lapse photographs ca^rture a record of each draw- 
ing's evolution. Before the artist's neadt drawing session (typically 
one week later) , the time-lapse records sEe projected for a feedback 
inquiry or shared history of the drawing iso recorded. 

Almost all of the. partijcii^Hnts to ^-^^f^fff^ have been college under gr ad 
uates not majoring in: ^rt. ThEKr- have imssm volmteers. All have come 
a minimum of ten consaecaitive weeks, safrne-z^or as many as thirty weeks. 
Twenty-six man-term emnrvalents have hffpn^recorded to date.- 

The special partiadipant. observer xole was described as chiefly con 
cerned with making cortoct with ±he artist's mind by working through 
his in-process traces;]^ means of non-richreatening stimulated recall,. 
While the focus is on.esach uhctob drawmg, no drawing is seen except as 
part of a drawing serisL, that~dLS, as icontextualized within a specific 
history of psychic and^^sxter^xsai cdrcTimstaiices. Roger ian thsirapeutic 
concepts of unconditioaal pos±±iTO regaxdL., empathy, and c uixtum uence help 
to describe the generally nunuEcant climate attempted by th& special 
participant observer iiiLhis ±EG4^^Gticm.-with the artist. feQause tihe 
setting is not devoted rto theas^^, howevsr, and because l^iESEe is a 
tangible external "reality" fiacaas on. ^he^rdr awing and its hasrtzory, ■i:here 
are differences from the RogesidEan cliinE±ie- Fullness of human dialogue, 
but always operating through t±xe artist '-s perception, mightrbe charac- 
terized as the goal. His perceptions., :ac±s, plans, cognitions are the 
guiding force. 

Eight kinds of data accumulated 3Dy tiais method were datailed: the 
drawings, the time-lapse negatives, -I3ie lab notes of each sgrecial par- 
ticipant observer, direrrt observational descriptions, transcriptions of 
inquiry sessions, transcriptions of ^^erbaliza±ions while dewing (if 
any), faithful 4" x 6". negatives of dxawings, and prints o±--process 
negatives., 

Knowieiflge coming from such research was seen as direofeHd toward 
extensionalilzing perspectives on unique expressive situatjjans, with 
attention ^to their full contextual properties.. Rather than:::prediction, 
control, aiad mecanistic theory, such knowle^^ leads to understanding, 
appreciatiassg, enjoying, and to responsible grounded speculations con- 
cerning arting. Because inquiry is ref l exim e, the researcher derives 
self-knowJaedge from his labors. Importamfc din this regard is his con- 
cern for his impact on the experiential issiities he studies. ItL is 



not true, in hioxnan affairs, that he can leave them intact or study them 
as though they were stones. It was assumed, therefore, that his impact 
should be positive or nurturant as regards the artistic serial, without 
directing or controlling it, for such control must reside in the artist' 
hands to fulfill the assumed prerequesite conditions for ar" * mm 

This study attCTipts to answer the following question: What metho- 
odology or methodologies permit one to describe and analyze the drawing 
process and the drawing series of a particular artist in a manner both 
cognitively adequate and close to the ar±lst's inaginative conscious- 
ness? 

The world view and general metliod oE approach were further deline- 
ated in Chapt^er 2. The per spec tive_:adoptad does not assume a "negative 
psychology" but rather that it is possible to gain knowledge of man as 
artisdi. In keeping with the historical mcadel, the study proceeds by 
inclusion, not exclusion, of as much, knowziedge of all kinds as possible. 
The task was seen as comparable to ithat of many cultural anthropolo- 
gists, such as -telinowski, who attempt to speak cxf the "bones, flesh, 
and spirit" of a particular group anad. who come to their work with "fore- 
shadowed problens" but no thoroucpsgoing theory and conceptual system be- 
fore the descripitive task begins. Hdsitory, as model, was described as 
a highly developed discipline, but nine which is n-^t abstractly codi- 
fied. With Sartrae, in his discussion of phenomenological psychoana- 
lysis, it was deemed possible to stu^ the subjective choice by which 
the artist makes himself a person. Wxth Strasser, it was accepted that 
distance is an inevitable part of the questioner's stance. 

Contextualism, however, particularly as developed in the writings 
of Stephen C. Pepper, was presented as the most fully articulated world 
view Bud method undrer which to consciously operate. Its root metaphor 
is the ihistoric event, as alive in its present. The developed cate- 
gories of contextoaHism provide terms and definitions which allow one 
to explicate method and procedure. 

Colliiagmrood's vi&as of history offered further clarification of 
our position and method* History, he says, means to preserve the indi- 
vidual quaility of events without degrading them to the status of par- 
ticulars iILlustraitd:ve jof general laws deriving from thepry a^ priori 
(to science., that is). Science presupposes history as the first level 
of description, close lx> the actual qualitative events. 

Counelis developed a typology of generic research designs which 
fnrther claarified our ^position. We liave operated under an assumed 
cgualitativfe, experiential, singular time/space manifold* When focused 
con the uniti ob ject,^ history is produced: concerned with the unique 
object/event: with a pjSi:±ic3iilar time/^sace locus. This typology helped 
draw the: line between tJie i::ase a& Mstory and the case as type . The 
former is ouit focEB. ^he Matter: sees i±aa singular object of study as 
a ge^nerali^ed nnicrocosnn , \siiat we caU. "a type concept" or as "a Hegelian 
(concrete gefflearaiL. " 
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Chapters 3 and 4 attempt to describe and illustrate a.... case 
"modes" (a term I prefer to "methods" at tnis stage of develu^ . .cnt) . 
Chapter 3 delineates modes of description close tc the artist's stream 
of consciousness. Chapter 4 presents modes further removed (but yet 
in touch with) the artist's stream of consciousness. 

The modes of Chapter 3 were called "presentational / " to connote 
that the experience of the events of arting, psychxc, overt, and dia- 
logic, is as direct and as related to time and conraxt as possible. 
Tlae model here is closer to a special kind of liteirature or a special 
kind of biograpOiy. The following modes were described and, where fea- 
sible, illustraiied through examples: modes of mute evidence; iconic 
ijepresentations of the expressive situation; process representations of 
evolving art woirk; T-data modes (with several exanqples: first of three 
different observers focused on the ssaxae events; then a more direct 
example based on a transcription of a feedback inquiry session) ; first- 
person singular narratives (with three different examples); the multi- 
ple consciousness narrative, in which materials from a variety of 
sources are interwoven, much as in a novel (an example was attempted); 
and, finally, literary psychology (with an exa^ yle) . 

Chapter 4, as indicated earlier, took up the problem of historical 
and interpretive modes twice removed from the artist's stream of con- 
sciousness. The key mode of this chapter is the historical mode itself. 
Here all kinds of data are relevant to the method. An extended exair^le 
was given, the focus of which vas the kinds of conceptualizations about 
making art which a given artist held and developed during 30 weeks of 
drawing, spread, in three ten week terms o^er a two and one-rhalf year 
period. Twenty-six "concepts" were abstracted from the raw data, para- 
phrased, and identified as to time and context. These, were then fur- 
ther simplified, various questions put to ithem, and tssntative inter- 
pretations offered. An effort was made to describe how, as historian, 
I operated in the example given. 

This was followed by a different kind of historical description, 
one which attempted to get inside the on-going events but with direct 
reference to traceable acts and circ\amst:ances attending the making of 
a drawing. This was described as an existential-phenomenologicaj. re- 
construction and analysis of the drawing process. An exanqole wats given 
which made direct references to the time-lapse photographic xeccaard. 

It then remained to present three otMer modes which ^e maxsginal 
to the major assaamptions of this stua%:, but vhijch help to clarify t±ie 
logic of the modes in general. The Iftrst of tfese is called ttie par- 
ticular theorizing mode, or tiiie typ e concept. Discussion reveaLed 
that it3ie "case as histiory" does tssM to fuse with the "case: as 1^pe" 
at times. Nevertheless, the logic of the two is different-. The:^ former 
pulls- back into the qualitative., the experiential, the sirrailar, and 
the cfwitextual; the latter, to the qansntitative , calculable and repe- 
titive;, or to treating the case as a Segelian concrete goHsral. In 
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our examples, the case as type would attempt ge>neraiizations aoout 
"drawing" from the given / supposedly "ideal" case or type. At most, I 
have preferred to make "grounded speculations," and fought the tendency 
to idealize or generalize the unique case history. 

The grounded abstract theoretical mode^ or the container concept 
(pooled cases) was held to diverge even further than the type cor^spt 
from the goals of this study. The container concept explicitly "^dacr- 
grades" individual events to particulars subsumed under some cat^^axi^- 
cal perspective. It is therefore reductive to the approach which CTsvats 
the case qualitatively and contextually as history. 

Finally, the formative hermeneutic mode as applied the iiraiviid- 
ual setting was presented. Again, this mode appears to be at varr^msi^ 
with the more passive nurturant and interactive framework of my prze— 
sent studies. To the degree that interaction with the artist in —Ht— 
mode becomes more conscious and explicit intervention, it niight isave 
advantages for, especially, instructional theory- Since this has::not 
been a direct goal of our inquiry, this mode could be discussed anLLy, 
not illustrated. In the interest of clarifying the logic of the modes 
it was included. 

In an effort to guard against reductionism even in the modes:_nan- 
sonant with the qualitative, historical, and contextual stance ofctids 
report, a concluding section of Chapter 4 discussed the problem of -de- 
scribing the artist's superordinate concepts on the making of^ art:. The 
view on a case history over an extended artistic serial helps t^sse out 
how an artist's concepts and mythic structures concerning artx3agr:::^iread , 
fuse, and integrate. The intention to talk about man as artist: csLls 
forth this additional depth dimension on the part of the reseaxcfer, 
but this desire can be forgotten when one's perspective is narxowiy 
methodological.. 

Conclusions^ 

The guiding gaiestion for this study can now be ^answered, -nxn-r-r^"'- 
as present knowledge permiits.. There are modes of descript^'on whinn 
permit one to desi:::^ibe the (dxaw±ng process and the drawing sexi^^ of 
a particular artisi: in a manner both cognitively adequate and ciias: 
to the artist's imaginative consciousness. Consonant with the^assannp- 
tions I have felt it necessary to make to engage in the st^dy oaf j;sr:tlzag., 
these moaes all fall within a descriptive stance called quaiit^rrro, 
historical/ and contextual. Contextualism as a world vieW/ wi3tii.iifes 
cai:egories as analytical tools and its root m^itaphor the histcaixc 
event as alive in its present, offers the best shelter for this^ -eni^ex^ 
prise. 

Presentational modes are adequate accord.lng to judgementis wiruch 
consider their expressive efficacy without losing sight of their 
historical origins. As with biography/ these a^re not works xrf pure 
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ficticm, hut their literary quality is important to their power. Analy- 
sis and ijiterpretation are sacrificed to the feel of closeness to the 
artiste's imaginative consciousness in the events of forming. Its vir- 
tue resides in its imaginative method which calls to other imaginations. 

Tlie historical mode which treats the artist's process and series 
as an individual case as^ history and not as a type, remains the model 
and provides the methods most promising for knowledge and grounded 
speculations concerning arting. I will maintain that for those inter- 
ested im "conceptual description/' that is, in "science" as traditional- 
ly defined; the historical mode is still the fundamental source of intui- 
tions close to the plenum of experience which forms a solid basis for 
later tiieoretical and empirical "work." But the latter argument is not 
at all central to the defense and logic of this report. 

Critique 

In Ifche broadest sense, all world views and their categories are 
deficient:, even though they must proceed as though they can account for 
all that there is in the world. Mechanism^ as was said in Chapter 4, 
suffers from an inadequacy of precision, for example, and contextualism 
from an inadequacy of scope. In the quote from Pepper given earlier, 
he referred to mechanism as the stronger analytical and integrative 
theory, and to contextualism as the stronger synthetic and dispersive 
theory. Further, he said: 

We are tempted to surmise that whatever 
system there is in the world is of the 
mechanistic type, and whatever dynamic 
vitality, of the contextualist sort.-^ 

Since we liave opted for dynamic vitality synthesis and dispersion^ as 
closer to tfhe expressive situation, we suffer the virtues and defi- 
ciences of a contextual-historical stance wilJingly. 

The point is, however, that one world view cannot validly criti- 
cize another, for their root metaphors and their categories are mutual- 
ly exclusive. From some lofty point of view, perhaps, the contributions 
and deficiences of each can be appreciated and accepted as within one 
human world of knowledge; but this would require that qualitative and 
conceptual diescrirf:ion rest comfortably side by side. This I cannot 
envision happening:;, at least among the earth-bound practitioners of 
each. Ep±stEnnolo$ix:ally however, one cannot claim superiority to the 
other witiiout: recnaarse to extra-logical and extra-philosophical argu- 
ments. 

The wse of categories within contextualism, ar least for applica- 
tion to tiie maJcing of art, is in its infancy. Much more trial and 
testing immds to be done. I have already hinted at my belief that 
Pepper's categories, at least, have the chief virtue of allowing us 
to commionicate abomt contextualist methods « In practice, however, the 
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use of a language referring to textures, strands, and the varied refer- 
ences he suggests seems cumbersome and academic when applied to the 
making of art. In qualitative descriptions of arting, the language of 
phenomenology and history seems more appropriate. 

I have also confessed to an unintentional reductionism inherent 
in my effort to exemplify as many of the modes presented as possible. 
A depth view paying more attention to the extended artistic serial 
will counter this tendency to reamin within the short scope and the 
surface. The example given for the historical mode is the merest 
beginning toward an extended analysis. 

Emphasis on the case as history and on arting from the artist's 
view brings to my descriptions, I confess, an overemphasis on individ- 
. ual lawfulness and causation at the expense of cultural, or social and 
historical factors. The very language I fall into — for example, 
idiosyncratic meaning, artistic causality, and intentional symboli*- 
zation — reflects this overemphasis. Perhaps it is an inescapable 
side effect of the desire to give the drawing back to the artist and 
to work through his perception and to share indirectly his creating 
stream of consciousness. The interesting thing is that the artist 
^cts as^ though this is the way things are. This may be part of the 
"arting myth." If so, is there more error in acting as though this 
were so than in denying it? I have already confessed to an ethic 
arising in the researcher when he works within the artistic serial 
with a qualitative descriptive intent — it is as though he helps the 
artist dream the myth onward though he does not strive to direct or 
influence. He accepts his influence as passive but nurturant« 

Abell, writing on The Collective Dream in Art^ , has attempted a 
psycho--historical theory of culture based on relations between the 
arts, psychology, and the social sciences. He argues for a depth 
history and a depth psychology, and for a synthesis of these. Unlike 
the present approach, he sees severe limits in studies stressing in- 
dividual interpretation. But he studies cultural works in their 
setting, not direct records of their creation. His emphasis is on the 
effect of economic and historical circumstances upon the pychic life 
of a given society. This he studies through what he calls the "ten- 
sion imagery process," wherein historical circaamstances produce psychic 
effects which find symbolic expression in mental imagery ^"^ This pro- 
cess often draws upon traditional imagery. 

Abell uses the tension-imagery process as the basis for correla- 
tions between things psychic and material, individual arid collective. 
Ifc is a psychology of need and impulse, in relation to a storehouse 
of psychic energy ( libido , in its broader usage) , the blocking of 
which results in an accumulation of psychic energy — that is, in 
tensions. This is a reactive theory. It leaves out desire, otherness, 
stimulus-seeking, curiosity, play, and those proactive, superstatic 
attributes we have argued for in the arti..ttic serial. It also leaves 
out the dialogic, cybernetic aspects of process and medium. 
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still, Abell has again raised the possibility of a grander synthe- 
sis, or at least of a kind of history broader than now in existence. I 
would contend that Abell has missed much of the validity of the focus 
on the case as history, for as we improve in our efforts the psychic 
and material/ the individual and the collective are of equal importance, 
contextually speaking. Nevertheless, his critique has laid bare to me 
an unintentional narrowness in my perspective. 

Nevertheless, for all its unevenness and imperfection, I feel that 
this is a coherent and unified report* I have not found it difficult 
to hold to the two major assumptions upon which it is basede What 
these sometimes lack in clarity and logic of presentation is counter- 
balanced by the feeling I consistently retain for them as guiding 
principle . Likewise, the ethic of the face-to-face, of the fullness 
of relationship to the artist, the acceptance of the idealized and 
internalized creative relationship which is the making of art, and my 
insistence that the study of these phenomena must contribute to their 
forward motion and potential in the world- -these concepts have been 
richly sustained by my ongoing experience of inquiry. They do not 
seem like merely academic or logical issues. 

My relationship, that is, to the very concepts and modes I pre- 
sent is itself creative and experiential. The limits of my powers 
stream from the same source. I prefer that such deficiencies as exist 
be taken as exemplifying some lack in my own sensitivities and desires, 
and not as intrinsic to the categories themselves. 

No mode is seen as finished. I have been brave or foolhardy 
enough to risk examples; of necessity these are imperfect and vulner- 
able. But if there is wisdom in the modes proposed, even uneven 
examples may lead to faster correction and extension than taking refuge 
completely in abstract discussion. To make a comparison, while I am 
not prepared to speak authoritatively on phenomenology, I do know thv^t 
those who can refer knowingly to its vast literature can scarcely 
point to examples of its method at work. I am, then, here raising the 
plea for patience and withholding of final judgment on the alternatives 
given, while nevertheless getting on with the task of evaluation and 
criticism. 

Reflexivity in Art Education Research: Inquiry with a Conscience 

For some reason, the self -correction and hiimility that are a 
common ingredient in our other actions — for example, in our teaching 
or our making of art — have been absent from our research. Tradition- 
less and without masters in these activities, we have proceeded as 
though inflation and borrowing would dress us up. Before the making 
of art, we stand, epistemoloqically , like simpletons, but we are 
loathe to admit it. The degrees of insensitivity to the art making 
of others pf which I and others have been guilty, would bring us to 
legitimate despair were we not protected by ignorance, repression 
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and forgetfulness. The general stance and methods borrowed from 
psychology and educational research have helped to shade our eyes and 
minds from the obvious lack of touch we have with the phenomena cen- 
tral to our own field. 

Such sweeping accusations are no less directed at myself than 
others. Nor do I accuse any methods in themselves as being faulty or 
the cause of our state of knowledge. In a sense, the way we have done 
our research has reflected the cultural climate in which art educaticn 
is situated. Set within large group organizations, bureaucracies and 
political forces, it has been hard for us to be reflexive. This 'is 
Gouldner's main point in his book. The Coming Crisis in Western Soci- 
ology.^ We have not sufficiently admitted our own contamination and 
responsibility within the inquiry behavior itself, nor the effects of 
the myths rampant in an over-determined scientific and technological 
cosmology. There is no fault to be found with so-called scientific, 
behavioral or empirical methods as such, nor with computers, systems 
analysis, and the various managerial schemas of our large impersonal 
organizations. But a milieu which uncritically pushes only these, 
which is little concerned with any other brand of correction and con- 
tinuity, or which decides procedurally and within the spheres of in- 
stitutional authority that all the facts worthy of study fall within 
their boundaries, is dogmatic and dangerous. 

Reflexivity in inquiry calls for an acknowledgment of the falli- 
bility, humanity, and, especially, the ongoing history of learning of 
the inquirers. To patience, . humility and passion is added the virtue 
of ethical concern for the effects of inquiry itself. At bottom, is 
not the politics of research, but a kind .of awe and reverence for the 
phenomena themselves and an acknowledgment, as Collingwood puts it, 
that "...in the last resort nothing but the knower can be known. 
Thus are we returned to philosophy itself and its necessary connection 
with all problems of inquiry and knowledge, regardless of method. It 
is this issue which brought us to contextualism as a viable world hy- 
pothesis and to a revised historical~psychological--philosophical base 
as our reasonable perspective on events. 

This report does take sides, but it does so with no claim for 
completeness.' My own wish is for pluralism in world view and in 
method. My perspective, as all perspectives, is partial. I have 
argued and will continue to argue for its justification and adequacy. 
But that is different from claiming for it what it cannot now or ever 
achieve, or for trying to thrust it dogmatically on everyone. 

Further, even while I argue for pluralism, I must confess that 
inquiry itself leads one toward purity and exclusiveness. Any exclu- 
siveness must nevertheless be positioned as one view within the many. 
Within the assumptions laid down herein and within the modes which I 
have presented, however, the reader will sense that I favor some over 
others. 
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What pervades this work is the desire to explore a range of modes 
not now well represented in art education research. These modes have 
the clear virtue and difficulty of closeness to the unique, lived 
event. They opt for the concreteness of experience. They bring the 
issue of the knower of knowledge to the fore, whereas traditional re- 
search conceals or removes it. If we go behind the modes of this re- 
port, and behind the assumptions I feel necessary to my inquiries, we 
arrive at the conclusion that Pepper did, that there are a number of 
world views which are undogmatic, autonomous, and cognitively ade- 
quate. This is the pluralism for which I argue, even in working to 
correct existing imbalances and in pushing the strong conviction I 
feel for the methods I now use. 

Knower and Known 

Despite the reflexivity which I insist is a necessary part of all 
inquiry, I may be seen by some readers to be traditional in my role 
differentiations. Immersion in the stream, the dialogue, the face-to- 
face, does not disguise the fact that such interactional phenomena 
still constitute an "object" of inquiry, although, admittedly, such 
usage of "object" is far from carrying its usual connotations of con- 
stancy and separation from the knower. I mean a broader usage of the 
terms. The expressive situation and the artistic serial are objects 
of inquiry in the way that a native village is for Malinowski. 

Some will also say that my two major assumptions are not only 
unnecessary but inept. Of these, a number will reject outright the 
qualitative presentational, historical-contextual, and formative 
hermeneutic modes as something less than, or other than, "science." 
Another, more radical, minority will feel that the artist can more 
profitably make himself and his artistic serial the object of his own 
inquiry, playing himself the alternating roles. What can be said of 
this latter claim? 

It is only because the making, reflective cycles exist within art 
life connections that the image of a coherent artistic serial construe 
ted upon and constructive of a self -system arises. My feeling is that 
the inquirer can speak concerning this interactional system in another 
person, whereas the inquirer's study of his own, the knower' s mind, in 
time and space, in all its qualitative complexity, is more difficultly 
grasped, if indeed it can be analyzed at all by him, since it is part 
and parcel of the cybernetics of hip inquiry control system, an 

ongoing enterprise aided by reflem^^ never willingly totalized 

by it. The combined artist-inquis^l^iu afi^^i.^ s a similar fate. His re- 
flexivity aids his serial; it does not ap ehend ox comprehend it. 

The pragmatics of analysis and interpretation bring a working 
closure, a totality, to the study of expressive situations and artisti 
serials. Without claiming insight into the psychodynamics of the case 
I would say one cannot do this well with oneself, anymore than he can 
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close down on the artist when, as inquirer, he has his stance within 
the artist's serial. At distance, he can do so. 

With Buber, I believe that the self can have a living relation- 
ship only with otherness. But certainly the art dialogue itself is 
such an encounter. In that sense, the self can take as its object 
that encounter with otherness. In this issue, I draw no sharp lines, 
but argue pragmatically for the separation of roles. 

Even with this separation we see cause enough for difficulty and 
no end to our task. Why should there be an end? What has ended or wil 
end? I feel kinship witli McCurdy as he tries to conceptualize the 
nature of personality: 

Personality is undoubtedly a multiplex unity. To 
try to come to final decisions, however, on the 
nature of the components which account for the 
multiplicity, and on the cause of the unity, is 
a supremely baffling task. ^ 

The making of art is an equally or more baffling "multiplex uniry 
. Very little can be held down or roped off if we are to study its po- 
tential range of meanings. What seem like facts, when taken as unique 
historic events are never just facts. We find, as Collingwood*^ says, 
that every concrete truth has an infinity of reasons ( rationes cog- 
nose end i , and for that matter rationes essendi as welD." 

The making of art is intensely personal and experiential. Hence 
I have begun, and literally only begun, to journey up the qualitative 
prong of the fork earlier alluded to. What I have laid before the 
reader suffers from incompleteness, to be sure. It is a long way to 
the region of the tip of the prong (the tip itself I take to be un- 
reachable) . 

The assumptions under which I have operated need not be those of 
other researchers interested in qualitative descriptions of the events 
and purposive acts comprising that multiplex unity, the expressive 
situation. I find them necessary to my present thought and action. 
The modes I have presented are not to be seen as techniques applicable 
in any direct fashion to any given context* As explorations in method 
they are barely a start. As techniques they cannot be applied like 
the logical operations within conceptual description (and even there 
techniques function poorly when they and not the ends of inquiry are 
the focus) . My puspose was more to point out some of the features of 
this .less known landscape for art education research. 

I must hark back to the b^^^o^nn^ this repurt« If this effort 

of mine extensionalizes our K^iowledge and wonder before the making of 
art, its aim is well fulfilled. If it increases the quality of ex- 
perience in the very artistic events it studies, or in those that 
follow it, its ethic is supportable* To claim anything more is in- 
flated; to try anything less is to give up belief in art education and 
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in the possibility of ifjtgJu. ito the phenoir^na at its core, i re- 

tain the belief that i-t i^ z ->ible to study man as artist. 



If I tried to charac; 
report together, I would •siV' 
of arting, the focus of w 
within his artistic seria^^. m 
but one in which the case 
not as a type. It is a d^scr-^- 
approached) of a descriptzLs '^r- 
or better, a describing or 



;-hat holds the preferred modes of this 
they attempt a phenomenological histor 
the individual artist, as seen from 
: a case methodology that emerges, 
le making of art as a unique history, 

-an (phenomenologically or contsxtuaiiy 
artist's experience of making art), 

:ribing. 
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Figure 7: Larry's 
Drawing of a Gun. 
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